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TABLE ETIQUETTE. 


IIl.—TuHE ETIQUETTE OF SMALL THINGS. 


S I sat watching a crowd of men, 
women and children, in a fashion- 
able New York restaurant the 
other day, I was reminded of an 
old saying (I do not know by 
whom), that “the man of intellect 
alone knows how to eat,” and still 
another “we are but what we eat,” 
and I wondered how many of the 
goodly company before me would 
resent any question as to their 
table manners; and yet at a table 
provided with every convenience, 
I saw a richly-dressed woman with 
every evidence of a lady, handle 
her knife and fork and napkin in a 
way that bespoke any thing but 
gentle breeding, while at another 
table a man took from his pocket a 
medicine bottle shook it, poured 
out a dose and swallowed it with 
evident disgust. It was quite right that he should take his 
medicine but surely a person of fine feeling and with a 
regard for others would have done so in private, and it is at 
just such a time, that we should examine ourselves and see 
if we are as careful as may be, both at the home table, and 
while visiting or traveling. 

For surely the man who allows his food to fall upon his 
garments, reaches across the table for some choice morsel, 
bolts his food, drains his tea cup, lolls at the table, picks his 
teeth in public, smacks his lips, sups up his soup, and has 
no idea or is neglectful of the proper use of a butter-knife, 
salt-spoon, sugar-tongs, or napkin, is to say the least, un- 
cultivated. 

And it is also impossible to think much of a person’s man- 
ners, who orders everything, or nearly so, on a bill of fare at 
a public table whether he can eat it or not, and still less for 
those who can find “ nothing fit to eat away from home,” and 
are at the same time ready to devour everything that may 
be set before them. 

All those who travel have met just such characters and 
wondered at them, so it then behooves us to be even more 
strict with ourselves away from home, than even with those 
who bear with us for love’s sweet sake. 

It is said that Cardinal Richelieu detected an adventurer 
who was passing himself off as a nobleman, by his helping 
himself to olives with a fork, because it was the custom then, 
as it is now to help one’s self from the dish with the fingers, if 
an olive fork is not provided, rather than to use one of a dif- 


ured and are very generally used, but after the olive has 
reached the plate it is always carried to the mouth by the 
fingers. Of course we are not referring to the stuffed olives 
which are bottled in oil. 

Those who are very particular hold the large end ofa 
spear of asparagus with a fork while with the tip end of a 
knife they daintily separate the tender green tops from the 
white end, which is then put aside. Others take the white 
end between the fingers and carry it tothe mouth. Both are 
correct, but the former is much more dainty and easily done. 

The etiquette of eating a soft boiled egg has been the sub- 
ject of more than one clever essay. The English custom is 
to eat it directly from the shell, when of course a small egg 
cup and egg spoon are necessary. The American way is to 
break the egg into a cup or glass by striking the shell in the 
center and turning the contents into the glass. In this case it 
is usually eaten with a teaspoon, as an egg spoon, unless extra 
large, would be too small, and we have seen the egg held bya 
corner of the napkin, but this is not only tiresome but difficult 
to do nicely, without soiling the napkin. 

Celery is always taken from the dish and carried to the 
mouth by the fingers. If individual salts are not provided, it 
is etiquette to use one half of the butter plate for salt. If 
salt shakers are used, hold the celery in the left hand just 
over the rim of your plate and gently sprinkle it with salt, 
and the old custom of putting a spoonful of salt on the cloth 
is still in practice. When corn is served on the cob it must 
be taken in the fingers, only managed very daintily. We 
have seen pretty little doylies for the purpose of holding 
it, but it is a question if that is not carrying table linen too far. 
Many housekeepers, and especially in the South, serve corn as 
a separate course when finger bowls are placed by each plate 
and removed with the course. 

Lettuce when served without dressing is always pulled to 
pieces with the fingers. This is usually the lady’s duty and 
there is no prettier picture than that of a young lady prepar- 
ing a plate of fresh crisp lettuce leaves in this way, for the 
tender green shows off to perfection her dainty white hands 
and she may be as exquisitely neat about it as she likes, and 
it is one of the most fascinating and becoming of table 
duties that a hostess can possibly provide for her lady guests, 
to assist in helping the gentlemen at a social or informal meal. 

Water cress is also taken in the fingers and the prettiest 
way of serving it is to obtain a long low-sided basket or dish, 
in the bottom of which lay a folded napkin, then. heap the 
cress so as to fill the basket and you have not only an enjoy- 
able, but a very ornamental dish for the breakfast table. 

When a slice of lemon is served with fish or meat it is 
much more correct to take the slice in the fingers, double the 
ends together and gently squeeze the juice over the article 
than to use a knife for that purpose, as is sometimes done. 

It is always proper,to help one’s self to bread, cheese, and 
lump sugar, if tongs are not provided, with the fingers. Never 


ferent pattern. Forks for the dish alone are now manufact- | use your own knife, fork or spoon to take from the dish. It is 
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also correct if a plate of hot unbroken biscuits is passed, to 
not only break off for yourself with your fingers, but for your 
neighbor also. When things are passed, help yourself as 
quickly as possible, for you must not keep others waiting and 
never insist on some one else being served before you, if the 
host or hostess has honored you first. 

I have seen a plate go the entire round of the table and 
finally reach the carver, from excessive politeness. This is, to 
say the least, annoying, for the carver is supposed to know 
just what each guest, or member of his family prefers and 
has taken the trouble to select that part for him, and it is 
always better to accept food when pressed to do so, rather 
than refuse, even if you do not choose to eat it. When send- 
ing the plate for a second helping, leave the knife and fork 
on the plate together at one side, and the teaspoon in the 
saucer. Never pile the dishes you have been eating from, 
and when finished leave your napkin unfolded on the table 
beside the plate, unless the hostess should fold hers, then you 
follow her example. 

The hostess should always take the lead in everything, for 
if she has provided some new article of food, which she alone 
knows how to handle, or some new dish or piece of silver- 
ware, which she alone knows how to use, it is not only thought- 
ful, but just that she should be the first to use it, or in other 
words if you do not understand the use of what is set before 
you and are not familiar enough to ask, wait until some one 
sets the example. It is always better to frankly express your 
ignorance on the subject than to use the article wrongly or to 
seem to be afraid of it. Many of us can remember the funny 
feeling we had when handed the little pepper mills, intro- 
duced a while ago, and told to grind our own pepper without 
knowing which way it turned. It is a good plan to visit the 
furnishing stores every few months and ask to see anything 
new that they may have for table use, even if you do not 
wish to purchase. 

“T always tell my friends that these little plates are for 
bread” said a young housekeeper to a lady who was lunching 
with her and who had inadvertently used the plate for po- 
tato skins. In this case the explanation was scarcely polite, 
for the hostess had not provided for the potato skins and her 
guest was doing what was not only thoughtful but tidy, for 
the skins might have soiled the cloth while there was no 
danger of the bread doing so. But if the guest had noticed 
she would have seen her hostess put the skins back into the 
dish from which she had taken the potatoes, a questionable 
neatness. 


In England as soon as a person is helped he begins to eat; | 


here we wait for the hostess to set the example. It is not 
correct to ask fora second helping of either soup or fish. 
And it is much more dainty to break bread than to cut it after 
having taken a slice. 

Do not express your preference for any special morsel, and 
never apologize for an accident, or appear to see anything 
out of the way, or disagreeable. 

Soup is taken from the side of the spoon noiselessly. 

When asked if you will be served with this or that, say no 
or yes at once; try not to hesitate. 

Do not crumb your bread or disarrange the plates and ar- 
ticles in front of you. Keep them in order, as much as pos- 
sible, and never be so rude as to request the waitress, if you 
are in need of ice or water or anything. Address the hostess 
and she will see that your wants are attended to. 

Be careful not to interrupt others to express your own 
opinion, or talk with your mouth full. If you are so unfortu- 
nate as to be a dyspeptic, do not say so, but take quietly your 
share of the meal and seem to eat even if you do not. A clever 
person can appear to be very busy with only a slice of bread. 

If wine is served and you do not wish it, there are two ways 


of refusing. Let your glass be filled and do not touch it, or 
turn your glass upside down, then your hostess will under- 
stand that you do not wish it{or she ought to). Never express 
your views on the subject at such a time, your actions are 
sufficient. It is not given to us all to be talented, or lovely, 
or rich, but we can all be gentle and well-mannered. 

And no one can tell how far they may influence others, for 
as the Scotch say “a word” (and a look) “gangs speirin lang 
after it’s oot o’ sicht and its answer may com back frae far.” 

—Mary Barr Munroe. 
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THE TRUE HOME LIFE. 

What is the central point of the true home life? Is not this 
the question which we should each, as home-builders, ask 
ourselves? What are the things of all that we do, daily, 
weekly, or returning in their appointed time, which are not 
only not necessary, but are harmful to the true home life? It 
may be that the only reason for doing certain things is be- 
cause the preceding generation has done the same things, 
and that, too, in very mechanical ways. A mother holds 
her first child while it sleeps upon her lap; it becomes ac- 
customed to it. When she grows stronger she must lay it 
down to do necessary work; it frets and cries and refuses 
to take its naps. The mother is worn out in her efforts to 
do the work and quiet the cries; so she carries the child 
about in her arms. It is slow to walk. She becomes ner- 
vous and irritable, toward her baby, even. Her second 
child is cross and restless. She bears and rears several chil- 
dren. All through these years the mistake pursues and wears 
her out. The children are not taught to depend upon them- 
selves and to be helpful. 

This mother does non-essential things and leaves the essen- 
tial undone. Her mental growth stopped long ago; alas for 
the time when the little children find that mother cannot help 
them in their little studies, and alas for the mother who has 
let the knowledge of her girlhood slip from her, and has not 
added to it both for herself and family! What is more beau- 
tiful to see than great sons and daughters asking mother’s 
opinion of some point which they are in doubt about, which 
they bring to her to have settled before they return to school? 
To have them hasten eagerly to tell her upon their return that 
their work was right? 

Sometimes it is through suffering only that a woman learns 
that there are many things which need not be done. It is 
often in these times of forced quiet that she sees most clearly 
that real living is not a part of her home life. After her ex- 
perience is gained and she has but little strength, she can 
then think what she should do with the strength which still is 
left to her. 

Temporal wants and pleasures must be considered, and in- 
deed planned for, but there are many things done in the way 
of cooking food unwholesome through its richness, which 
should be made rarely, if at all. Sacrifices which take away 
rest and sleep to keep up pride in dress or some adornment, 
should never be made. 

Let children be taught that they may have fussy clothes 
when they can make, iron, and keep them in order. In a 
home where the work is done by the mother and daughters, 
this plan is pursued. She found that when her daughters 
were old enough to iron much-ruffled white dresses they 
preferred plain ones. 

Nothing can take the place of neatness and order. These 
depend much upon good management, for one can always be 
cleaning, yet never clean, always arranging, yet never in 
order. Sometimes one’s own spirit is restless which is the 
secret cause of the lack in the divine part of a true home life. 

—Fauline Adelaide Hardy. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A KINDERGARTEN BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
PART II. 
REFRESHMENTS. 
MENU. 
Figure Sandwiches. 
Brown Bails. Baked Apples, 
Turtle Cubes. Alphabet Cylinders. 
Kittie Cookies. Chocolate. 
Fruit. 


See © RESHMENTS at a child’s party 
~=should be served early in order 
#4 that the little ones may be sent 
home before they become tired 
and fretful, then such a recreation 
is a benefit. Three o’clock is not 
too early an hour to gather, and in 
4 ~=short winter days two o’clock would 
"ae be preferable, as the time for en- 
joyment before dark seems short. 
Children are so often made ill 
by being literally sted with in- 
numerable indigestible conglomer- 
ations on such occasions, that it 
behooves those arranging for them 
to aim at simplicity. While the 
bill of fare should be plain and 
wholesome, it should also be novel 
—— = = and attractive in the manner of 
preparing and serving, which will please much better than 
the richest food served in a common-place manner. Chil- 
dren appreciate anything within their comprehension which 
appeals to their imaginations; such to them is a “feast of 
reason and a flow of soul,” which, accompanied by the simple 
satisfying of a natural appetite, is usually quite enough. Chil- 
dren seem more interested in any novel arrangement of food 
than in its quality (if not absolutely distasteful), which fact 
should give the inquiring a sensible and serviceable hint. 

In arranging the rooms for the little folks it is advisable to 
remove frail furniture and d7ic-4-brac. The temperature should 
be comfortable, while good ventilation should be secured. 
Decorations, if used, should be according to taste and means. 

The manner of serving refreshments is a matter of con- 
sideration when the requisite number of high chairs, diction- 
aries and big books is not obtainable. At an aristocratic 
child’s party in a large city, sheets were spread upon the floor 
and the children were seated and served thereon. This mode, 
if once tried, will be found very convenient and desirable in 
every way. The children may be arranged one on each 
corner and one in the center, or closer if necessary. 

Each child should be served with a plate, a hand napkin 
and a large dinner napkin having a pin in one corner. The 

large napkin should be pinned around the child’s neck. 
Figure Sandwiches. 

Twelve eggs put into two quarts of boiling water and the vessel 
well wrapped in flannel for two or three hours. Remove the con- 
tents from the shells and pass through a sieve, which will be easily 
done, the white not being tough as in eggs hard bciled in the usual 
manner. Mix with this one-half cupful sifted cracker crumbs and 
rub smooth. Add one-half cupful of mashed potato, two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar and juice of one lemon. If too 
thick or thin to spread well, after standing an hour, add cream or 
crumbs. Spread thin pieces of bread with this and with a pastry 
bag or stiff paper rolled cone-shape and filled with the mixture, 
number each sandwich, and in serving allow each child to choose 
its own number. 

Brown Balls. 
One and one-half cupfuls of Graham flour, one-half cupful of 


white flour, one-half tablespoonful of butter, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, 
three-fourths cupful of seeded, cut and floured dates, milk to make 
a drop batter. Bake in round gem moulds. Cut not quite in two, 
butter between the halves and serve hot or cold with baked apples. 
Baked Apples. 

Pare sound apples, press each into a bowl of sugar, arrange in a 
baking dish containing a little water, put a bit of butter on each 
and bake a nice brown, basting occasionally. 

Turtle Cubes. 

Beat two eggs and three-fourths of a cupful of sugar together. 
Stir into this one cupful of flour into which is sifted one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar. Add one-third of a cupful of boiling water 
having one-third of a teaspoonful of soda dissolved init. (Have 
the cup hot.) Bake in square pans. This quantity made twice 
will make two good sheets in a pan seven by fourteen inches. 
Spread one layer with any cream filling and place the other on top. 
Coat the top with a thin layer of boiled icing. Allow it to harden, 
then with a sharp knife cut through the upper layer of cake into 
squares, then spread on the icing which, when hard, will show the 
markings for cutting the cubes, which will be a little larger (one 
and one-half inches) than the cube of the “ Second Gift.” Before 
the icing hardens, place on each cube a turtle made by selecting 
large raisins and leaving the short stem fora tail. Pierce a hole in 
the opposite end, insert a whole clove for the head. Put two 
cloves, having the bud removed, on each side for legs, and a very 
live looking turtle is complete. This, as a whole, forms a nice 
birthday cake, which resolves itself into the turtle cubes. Those 
who remember the manifestations of ecstacy which Toddie dis- 
played when he found “Os-ee!-zha turtle on my pyate!” will 
readily appreciate the delight which the turtle cubes will occasion. 
Alphabet Cylinders. 

Make any nice cream or blanc mange of gelatine or corn starch. 
Fill tall straight glasses or long cylinders made of stiff paper, 
rolled about two inches in diameter, pasted and buttered. When 
set, remove the mould from the paper and cut into cylinders of the 
length of the diameter. Stand on end and spread the top with a 
meringue, of which reserve a little, to which add more sugar, and 
color with cochineal syrup, or use confectioner’s sugar. Fill a pas- 
try bag with this and letter the tops with the children’s initials and 
border with the pink icing. Set in the oven to become crisp, or 
not. These, made of .a yellow cream and frosted with the white 
and pink, are exceedingly dainty. Allow each child, as far as pos- 
sible, while pleasant, to select his own letter, which adds interest 
to the repast. 

Kittie Cookies. 

Make plain cookie dough, cut with a kittie cutter or other animal 
cutter, which can be bought at a five-cent counter. Place irregular 
pieces of figs, citron or other fruit on top to make spotted cats and 
use currants for eyes. 

Chocolate. 

Chocolate should be made with plenty of milk of either cocoa, 
broma or other mild preparation, and served warm and not strong. 
Fruit. 

For a child’s afternoon party, figs, dates, etc., are preferable to 
oranges, apples, or other fresh fruits, and are more easily handled. 

When the repast is finished, finger bowls should be passed 
and used. If favors are given, this will be a suitable time to 
introduce them. Palm-leaf fans painted with some flower, 
having a little face in the center, and the handles tied with 
rainbow-colored ribbons would answer the purpose. Upon 
each might be placed a child’s name and the fans chosen by 
letter as were the cylinders. 

In this little party any child will find much enjoyment and 
especially will a child of the Kindergarten appreciate the 
songs and games, the square sheets, the brown balls, turtle 
cubes and alphabet cylinders, the rainbow colors, the invita- 
tion squares and the clock-face. In the words of Froebel, 

“Come, let us live with our children,” then will we be 
better fitted to furnish them with healthful and instructive 
amusement. 
—Lillian S. Wells. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
JAPANESE FOLK-LORE. 


Piesaevim GLOWS WITH COLOR AND CHARMS THE LISTENER. 


T is interesting to note some of the na- 
tional characteristics to be found in 
fireside story, proverb and mythologi- 
cal lore. From the story of the crea- 
tion, a beautiful myth of the “art of 
love,” and the origin of the human 
race, down to their conception of the 
wind and thunder imps, nature is 
peopled with mysterious agencies, and 
life fraught with supernatural influ- 
ences to the Japanese. Some of the 
current fireside tales are very amus- 
ing, and none can wonder at the wide- 
eyed astonishment of the children. 
Many times have we sat at night by 
the fire-brazier, in a pleasant Japanese 
home, where pretty girls, growing lads 
and rollicking babies gather about 
parents or grandmother, to listen to 
fairy-tale, legend, or marvelous myth. 

ie floor is strewn with toys, dolls, masks of Daruma—the 

snow man—tops, pop-guns, devil in the band-box, etc., but 
as the stories reach their climax, all are abandoned. 

A familiar sight in front of Japanese temples, are immense 
figures of the “wind-imp” and “thunder-cat.” The wind- 
imp has a huge bag of compressed air on his back. By 
holding, loosing, or removing his hand from one end, the 
wind may be a gentle breeze or tempest, at the imp’s pleas- 
ure. When the hand is removed, a tornado visits the earth. 
Travellers over long and tedious routes, often have their 
faces torn or bitten by the wind-imp as he passes, though to 
them invisible. 

The thunder-cat carries on his heed five drums fastened 
together, with which he makes thunder. He often escapes 
from the cloud to the ground, doing terrible mischief. When 
a victim is killed by lightning, it is because the thunder-cat 
leaped upon him. 

Another of the supernatural beings who infest the earth, is 
the kama-itachi, in the form of a weasel, who tears and lacer- 
ates the faces of human beings, with a sharp, invisible, two- 
edged knife. If one slips on the pavement, or among the 
sharp pebbles of ‘the garden-paths, or up the mountain-side, 
it is the Aama-itachi that made him fall, and if cut, it is the 
imp’s sharp knife that did it. 

The appa is another imaginary enemy, which appears to 
man in the water, having the claws of a tortoise, and the 
body and head of amonkey. He delights to seize unwary 
victims, especially promising boys who invade his kingdom. 

When one falls asleep, the soul leaves the body for rest or 
play. Therefore, no one must be waked suddenly or he will 
die before his soul can return! The dead are always placed 
with their feet tothe south. It thus follows that the Japanese 
will not sleep in that position. We noticed with interest a 
diagram of the points of compass, hung upon the ceilings of 
hotel sleeping-rooms, and the same in private houses, to aid 
the traveler or unwary in avoiding this position. 

Certain days are very unlucky. Seeds will not sprout if 
sown on such days. On one of these, the head must not be 
washed, or the hair will become red, of which color the Jap- 
anese have a great horror, as pertaining to evil spirits, and 
bad men, such as English snobs. Indeed, any color of hair 
but the blackest black is intolerable. 

Children must never measure their hight, or place any 
burden upon the head, lest they become stunted, and an un- 
dersized man (according to their standard) is as bad as de- 


formity, and greatly to be deplored. Children are taught 
that if they tell a lie, an imp will pull out their tongues, 
which exerts a most wholesome influence. When a deformed 
child is born, its parents are charged with some special sin. 
When small-pox appears, parents place a notice upon the 
front of their house, saying the children are away! Those 
who have lost children resort to many devices to protect 
those that remain from death. One of these is to change 
their names to those of the opposite sex. 

Before an eclipse of either sun or moon, the wells are care- 
fully covered to prevent poison falling from the sky. A 
devil is supposed to stand between an angry husband and 
wife. In no country have we found such marvelously beauti- 
ful trees. Many of these are sacred, being dedicated to the 
gods. A charming native family of our acquaintance have 
often told us tales of trees shedding blood when cut down, 
and of the woodman being struck by sudden death for his 
rashness. Trees sometimes have an ill name, as being the 
abode of ghosts, or possessing a strange fascination to attract 
men to hang themselves. 

The story, is sure to begin with that note dear to the heart 
of childhood, “Once upon a time,” one of the great Genii 
warriors mourned because he could not fine anybody great or 
strong enough to fight with him, so he determined to find a 
ghoul to slay. One of these mysterious creatures was fre- 
quently seen lurking near the palace, so he sent out his ser- 
vant who was very brave and strong to slay it. As soon as 
he went outside the palace gate, he was seized by the helmet, 
but he caught the ghoul’s arm and cut it off with the sword. 
The creature was so frightened that he ran away, leaving his 
arm and claws to the Genii warrior for a trophy. By-and-bye 
an old woman came to see this trophy, expressing great ad- 
miration of the valor that had secured it. Being always kind 
and friendly to old women and children, he good naturedly 
opened the box to his visitor’s gaze, ‘‘when lo and behold!” 
she snatched the limb and flew off with it up the chimney, 
for she was nothing else than a hideous ghoul herself when 
she rose to the roof. 

A long time ago, a shrewd, but very good-natured man 
inured to poverty, named Kisaburo, took lodgings near an 
eating-house, where the appetizing odors of good food fre- 
quently pervaded his room. The place was celebrated for 
the excellence of its eels, fried in soy. As Kisaburo had a 
vivid imagination, he enjoyed the savory dish through his 
sense of smell without expense, while eating his simple 
boiled rice. When the eel-frier heard this, he determined to 
charge the man for the smell of the eels, and called upon 
him with a bill. Kisaburo laughingly called his wife to bring 
the bag of money, which after jingling a while and merely 
touching it to the bill, he replaced in a box, carefully locking 
it before the astonished caller, who cried out, “ Well, are you 
not going to pay me?” “Why, surely not,” was the reply, 
“You have charged me for the smell of your eels, and I have 
paid you with the sound of my money!” 

A very remarkable judge named Oka, who is known as the 
Solomon of Japan, was called upon to decide difficult ques- 
tions and obscure cases, and was greatly revered for his 
sagacity. “Once upon atime” a poor young mother was 
compelled to go out to service, and bargained with a woman 
to rear her child. After several years, having laid up some 
money, she demanded her child, but the woman, refusing to 
give it up, claimed it as her own! In dismay, the mother ap- 
pealed to the judge, who in the absence of other testimony, 
forced them each to take an arm of the young girl and pull, 
decreeing that the successful woman should have her. 

Afraid to disobey, the true mother tremblingly took a 
gentle hold, while the false claimant pulled with all her 
might. At the first cry of pain, the mother dropped the 
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girl’s hand, and although urged to continue, firmly refused. 
The judge instantly charged the deceiver with her crime, 
because devoid of all maternal feeling, and dismissing her in 


disgrace, gave the child to her mother, amid the applause of 


every one. 

The Rip Van Winkle story of Japan has many versions, 
and is frequently illustrated in picture book, on canvas, 
screen, or carved in ivory and wooden ornaments. 
versal presence throughout Japan and China is a forcible 
comment on the widespread myth. 


A remarkable fantasy is told of an encounter of the crab | 


and monkey, which has the usual finale of “ Wasn’t that 
splendid?” 


fashion. The tale is too lengthy for this issue, but may be 
given with others of shrewd point in another. 

These tales are a specimen of the marvelous stories which 
clothe the philosophy, wisdom and mythology of Japanese 
literature, not only for childhood, for “the world with its 
beard grown,” delights occasionally in the same. Stories of 
elves, foxes, rabbits, monkeys, cats and dogs, reared with all 
moral and religious training, who fall in love, marry, and live 
ever after to be happy and good, are the subjects of many 
books, which re-touched in repeating by vivid imaginations, 
glow with color and charm the listener. 


ae Sing Tewgpaes. _ but the principles of good service are the same everywhere. 


| The table should be large enough to accommodate, without 
| crowding, everything it is necessary to place upon it. It 
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HOW JULIA MAKES A OAKE. 


A snowy apron protects her dress, 
And her dimpled arms are white and bare, 
As she smiles in dainty loveliness 
From an amply-cushioned easy-chair,— 
For Julia’s making cake. 
‘* Six eggs, Corinne,” she directs, ‘‘ and see 
That you show your utmost care and skill; 
A perfect idyl this cake shall be, 
And you’ll have to beat and beat until 
Your very shoulders ache. 


“ Now, Jane, of butter, a cup you need, 
And two of flour. And it must be 
Stirred to a cream that will melt indeed 
Within the mouth, like snow on the sea,— 
And win sweet praises too. 
“* Corinne, you’ve sifted the flour enough. 
Are the raisins stoned? the spices there, 
And a little salt? What! Mrs. Hough 
Never salted cake? I do not care 
What other housewives do. 


““A new tin, Jenny, alone is fit 
For a cake like this. I do declare 
Hebe herself might have fashioned it 
For the Grecian gods, in realms of air,— 
Now let it slowly bake.” 
Then she moves away with long-drawn sigh, 
Exhausted quite ; but returns to say, 
“ Girls, you must watch very carefully 
My ambrosial loaf.” And that’s the way 
That Julia makes a cake. 
—C. H. Thayer. 


Prepared Expressly for HOUSEKEEPING. 


WISE SAYINGS. 
IMPALED BY OUR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 
Rogues usually dress well. 
Laziness and overwork are both evils. 
Keep your own secrets, if you have any. 
Kind words are not exhausted in the using. 
Moral courage is a virtue, great as it is rare. 
Successful minds work like a gimlet—to a single point. 
When the peacock struts it is to show what a fine tail he has. 


Its uni- 


And then the moral to greedy or ungrateful | 
children or elders, is duly pointed out in most approved | 
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FROM SOUP TUREEN TO PUDDING DISH. 
III. 
DINNER BILL OF FARE. 


Cream-of-Rice Soup. 
Halibut au Gratin. Thin Slices of Brown Bread. 
Beef Olives, with Rice Border. 


Creamed Cabbage. Squash. 
Baltimore Pudding, Wine Sauce. 
Crackers. Cheese. 

Coffee. 


HERE but one servant is kept it is impossible 
to serve properly a dinner of more than three 
courses, and the housekeeper who attempts it is 
very unwise ; but where there are two domestics 

it is an easy matter to arrange the service to suit the taste of 
the housekeeper. 

When a dinner consists of several courses the cook and 
waitress should have a clear understanding of their duties be- 
fore the meal is served ; for the most perfectly-cooked dinner 
may be spoiled in the serving. There are very elastic rules 
relating to the setting of and waiting on the table. Every 


| lady establishes to some extent her own standard. Fashion 


is constantly changing in regard to some of the minor points, 


should be covered with thick felt, over which should be spread 
smoothly and evenly a fine table-cloth of generous propor- 
tions. In the center of the table place, if possible, a few 
ferns, flowers, or green vines. The use of mats is optional; 
they are useful in keeping the cloth clean, and, when dishes 
are brought in hot, they save the table from marks. It is op- 
tional, also, whether or not carving-cloths and tray-cloths shall 
be used. When made of fine white linen, embroidered with 
white silk, they are very dainty; but if there be any color in 
them they should be kept for the luncheon or tea table. 

For the bill of fare given above there should be placed at 
each plate a soup-spoon, knife, two forks, a teaspoon or fork 
for the pudding, a small salt-cellar or pretty little salt-bottle, 
a butter-plate, tumbler and napkin. Where the head of the 
family is to sit place at the right a sharp carving-knife and at 
the left a fork and steel. At the opposite seat place a soup- 
ladle. It may, however, be said in passing that one often 
sees the soup served by the head of the family, and when this 
is more convenient no housekeeper need hesitate to have it 
done. The main thing is to have order and ease in the ser- 
vice. Place two table-spoons at opposite corners of the table. 
In these corners also put pepper-bottles; or, the bottles may 
be placed at the plates, with the salt, and the spoons be laid 
on the table where they will be near the dishes for which they 
are intended. 

Have the soup, fish, meat and pudding plates warmed ; also 
the soup tureen, a platter for the meat, vegetable dishes, and 
a flat dish for the pudding. Have the coffee service arranged 
on a tray, the crackers and cheese on plates. 

The waitress should wear a clean, light cambric dress and 
white apron. Many housekeepers insist upon having a white 
cap worn. This is a matter of taste, and sometimes it would 
be difficult to get a girl to wear the cap. Nothing more 
quickly indicates that a waitress has been well-trained than 
the performance, of her duties in a quiet manner. It should 
be unnecessary to give orders at the table, but if you do give 
any, speak quietly. The plates should be removed one or 
two atatime. Never should one be placed on another, and 
several raised from the table and borne away at one time. If 
there be no pantry so convenient that the dishes can be de- 
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posited there without trouble, there should be placed in the 
dining-room, or just outside, a tray in which the dishes can be 
put, as well as the small articles like butter-plates, salt, pepper, 
etc. It is vulgar to have the butter-plates placed on the 
dinner-plates before removal. In a hotel or boarding-house 
there may be some excuse, but in a private family, even if no 
servant be kept, there is no excuse. The crumbs may be re- 
moved with a silver knife that comes for this purpose, or a 
table-brush. The knife is to be preferred, as pieces of bread, 
etc., can be taken up with it. One thing which the waitress 
should not be allowed to do is to take up bits of bread, celery, 
etc., with her fingers. These must be removed by brushing 
them into the salver. 

There is not space for full directions for setting and waiting 
on the table, but these few points may help some inexperi- 
enced housekeepers. Now for some recipes: 

Cream-of-Rice Soup. 

The materials for this soup are two quarts of chicken or veal 
stock, one quart of milk or cream, three tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, three tablespoonfuls each of chopped 
celery, carrot and onion, one-third of a cupful of rice, three cloves, 
a bit of mace, one-third of a teaspoonful of white pepper and three 
teaspoonfuls of salt. 

After washing the rice, put it, together with the stock, in the 
soup-pot and on the stove. Put the butter and vegetables in a 
small frying-pan and cook slowly for twenty minutes. At the end 
of that time draw the pan forward to a hotter part of the range and 
stir the vegetables until the butter separates from them, being 
careful not to let the vegetables get browned. Draw them to one 
side of the pan and, after pressing the butter from them, put them 
in the soup-pot. Now stir the two tablespoonfuls of flour into the 
butter remaining in the pan, and cook until smooth and frothy— 
stirring all the time. When the mixture has become smooth and 
frothy put it inthe soup. Add, also, the spice. Cover the soup- 
pot and push it back where the contents will simmer gently for two 
hours. At the end of that time remove the spice and rub the soup 
through a fine sieve. Return to the fire, and add the milk or cream, 
which should be heated to the boiling-point, and the salt and 
pepper. Let the soup simmer for ten minutes, and rub it through 
the sieve again. It may be kept hot in a double-boiler for half an 
hour or more. 

Halibut au Gratin. 

For six or eight persons use a pint and a half of cooked halibut, 
one pint of milk, four tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful 
and a half of flour, a slice of onion about the size of a quarter of a 
dollar, a small slice of carrot, one tablespoonful of salt, one-third 
of a teaspoonful of white pepper, and half a pint of grated bread 
crumbs. 

Break the fish into flakes with a fork, being careful to remove all 
the bones. Now sprinkle over it half the salt and pepper. Set 
the milk on to heat. Put three tablespoonfuls of the butter in a 
saucepan and beat until soft and creamy; then add the flour, and 
beat well. Gradually pour the hot milk on this, stirring all the 
time. Now add the salt, pepper, onion and carrot, and place on 
the fire for five minutes, being careful not to let the dish burn. 
Rub on a coarse grater enough stale bread to yield a generous half- 
pint of crumbs. Spread a layer of the sauce in an escalop dish or 
a small platter that can be placed in the oven. Put ina layer of 
fish and again a layer of sauce. Add another layer of fish and 
cover with the remainder of the sauce. Sprinkle the crumbs over 
this and dot with bits of the remaining spoonful of butter. Bake 
in a moderately hot oven for twenty minutes. Any kind of fish 
may be used for this dish. 

Beef Olives. 

To make beef olives one needs to take a thin slice of the round 
of beef, weighing about a pound and a half, one cupful of cracker 
crumbs, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, half a teaspoonful of 
powdered thyme, three level teaspoonfuls of salt, half a teaspoonful 
of pepper, one egg, one tablespoonful of butter and one-quarter of a 
pound of salt pork. 

Cut the meat into pieces about three inches wide and four long. 
Lay them on a board, and, if they be not thin enough, pound them 
with a wooden vegetable-masher that has been dipped in cold 


water. Season with a teaspoonful of salt. Put in a bowl the 
cracker crumbs, butter, parsley, thyme, one teaspoonful of salt and 
one-eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper. Add a generous half-cupful 
of cold water and the egg, well-beaten. Stir this mixture and 
spread it on the strips of beef. Now roll these up and tie them 
rather loosely with coarse darning cotton. Next roll them in dry 
flour. 

Cut the pork in thin slices and fry it slowly for fifteen or twenty 
minutes (the pork may be fried while the olives are being prepared). 
Take up the pieces of pork and draw the frying-pan forward to a 
hotter part of the range. When the fat becomes hot, put in the 
olives and cook them till they are brown, turning them frequently. 
Be very careful not to burn the fat. When the olives get brown 
put them in a small stew-pan. Into the fat remaining in the frying- 
pan put two tablespoonfuls of flour, and stir until brown. Now 
gradually add a pint of water, stirring all the while. Boil for five 
minutes; then add the remainder of the salt and pepper and pour 
the gravy over the olives. Cover the saucepan closely and place 
where its contents will simmer gently for three hours. At no time 
should the sauce be allowed to boil rapidly. Take up the olives 
and, cutting the strings, draw them off. Skim all the fat from the 
gravy. Arrange the olives in the center of a warm dish and pour 
the gravy overthem. Heap boiled rice around the edge of the dish. 
Boiled Rice. 

Wash a cupful of rice by putting it in cold water and rubbing it 
hard between the hands. Do this three times. Drain off all the 
water and put the rice in a large stewpan with three quarts of boil- 
ing water. Place it where it will boil all the time with the stew-pan 
uncovered. When it has been cooking for fifteen minutes add one 
tablespoonful of salt; but do not stir it, for rice is spoiled if stirred 
during the cooking. When it has boiled for twenty-five minutes 
turn it into a colander and drain off all the water. Place the 
colander on a plate and set it on the hearth or the back part of 
the range. Cover the rice with a coarse towel. In this way it can 
be kept hot and dry for a long time. 

Creamed Cabbege. 

Slice enough raw white cabbage to make two generous quarts. 
Let this stand in cold water for an hour or more; then drain off the 
water_and put the cabbage in a stewpan with two quarts of boiling 
water. Cover, and cook for ten minutes. At the end of that time 
pour off the water and put in two quarts of fresh boiling water. 
Cover again, and cook gently for an hour and a half. When that 
time has passed put the cabbage in a colander and press out all 
the water; then cut it with a sharp knife. Put two tablespoonfuls 
of butter in a frying-pan and on the range. When it becomes hot, 
add the cabbage, as well as one teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth 
of a teaspoonful of pepper. Cook for five minutes, stirring all the 
time; then cover, and set back where it will cook gently for ten 
minutes. Mix one cupful of cold milk with one tablespoonful of 
flour, and pour this mixture over the cabbage. Stir gently, and 
again cover the pan. Cook for ten minutes more, and then serve. 
Baltimore Pudding. 

For a small pudding use half a cupful of molasses, half a cupful 
of milk, half a cupful of beef suet, chopped fine, a generous cupful 
and a half of flour, one cupful of chopped raisins, the juice and 
grated rind of a lemon, half a teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one saltspoonful of ground clove and the same quan- 
tity of mace. 

Put into a large bowl the suet, molasses, spice, lemon and raisins, 
and beat together for one minute. Dissolve the soda in the milk, 
and add the milk to the ingredients in the bowl. Beat well, and 
then add the flour. Beat for three minutes, and turn into a but- 
tered pudding-dish. Steam for five hours, and serve very hot with 
wine sauce or any rich sauce. 

Wine Sauce. 

Use one cupful of powdered sugar, half a cupful of butter, one 
gill of wine and an equal quantity of hot milk. Beat the butter to 
a cream and gradually beat into it the powdered sugar. When this 
mixture becomes light and frothy, beat in the wine, a tablespoonful 
ata time. When all the wine has been beaten in, place the bowl 
in a pan of boiling water. Add the hot milk slowly, beating all 
the time. Take the bowl from the hot water immediately and the 
sauce will be ready to use. 


—Maria Parioa. 
(Copyright. All rights reserved.] 
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Original in Goo HOUSEKEEPING. across the top), it will help the green leaves to show better 
FLOWERS. strength and length. The flower buds will soon show, then ¥ 
VIII you will put your dish, without the funnel, in the sunniest : 
. window, and you will be amazed with the rapidity with which 
the flowers come out, as well as surprised with the all-per- - 
vading perfume. 
Better results are gained by using a fair-sized pot filled 
with sandy soil with the top of the bulb covered with a light 
layer of moss, kept always damp. The largest bulbs grown Rus 
under the best conditions will send up as many as twelve 


All things in nature are beautiful types to the soul that reads them : 
Nothing exists upon earth but for unspeakable ends ; 
Every object that speaks to the senses was meant for the spirit ; 
Nature is but a scroll ; God’s handwriting thereon. 
Ages ago, when man was pure, ’ere the flood overwhelmed him, 
While in the image of God every soul yet lived, 
Everything stood as a letter or word of a language familiar, 
Telling of truths which now only the angels can read, 
Lost to man was the key of those sacred hieroglyphics, 
Stolen away by sin, till Heaven restored it; 
Now with infinite pains we here and there spell out a letter, 
Here and there will the sense feebly shine through the dark. 
—Cranch. 

OW one longs for spring skies and 
singing birds, for green grass and | 
blossoms! Short days, even though | 
sunny, are most disappointing. A 
favorite geranium that you have kept 
nearest the window pane, and turned 
every morning for a whole month, 
after days and days of budding and 
branching, is at last almost bursting 
its buds, when alas! some fatal 

oat al dismal day shows you only blasted 
buds, and your heart sinks at the loss of what promised to be 
so bright and beaming in its little neighborhood of green 
leaves. But the short days are gone for this year, and what 
remains to us of winter will bring days fuller of sunshine, | 
“Tho’ the bleak winds of March,” will make us “tremble 
and shiver,” we may, if we will, have a part of the house a 
garden of delight. Those who have grown Dutch or Cape 
bulbs indoors know the fascination of the work; but those 
who have not, have a pleasure awaiting them. Most buyers 
of bulbs for winter forcing, made their selections early in the 
season, so now what the dealers have on hand can be bought 
for about half price. 


| flower stalks. They may be planted any time from Novem- 
| berto May. Itis safe to say bulbs planted any time from 
Christmas to Easter, if properly watched and watered, shaded 
and sunned, will give abundant bloom and blessing long 
before there are many blossoms outside the house. These 
bulbs are certainly worth a good trial. 

Freesia Refracta Alba, is a charming little plant also grown 
from the bulb. The leaves are long, narrow and lily-like in 
shape. The flowers are pure white, trumpet-shaped and 
borne in racemes and of the most diffusive and delightful 
fragrance ; the perfume that comes from a single flower will 
filla whole room. The flowers are very valuable for cutting, 
remaining in good condition in water for days. The bulbs 
are small. Six are quite enough for a pint of earth. If 
treated like oxalis it will rival in sweetness if not in beauty 
that long-loved and highly-prized little plant. 

Narcissus, Poeticus Plenus, or other varieties both large and 


i : , . small are all valuable for forcing. As the names of colors 
Just now fashion declares the Chinese Lily the most pop- | diter at different times, it is easy to believe that any Nar- 


ular flower. Although —_ gene has passed a law pro- | cissus having red or purple cups, might have been the real 
hibiting Chinese immigration, it has not restricted the Celes- | : 

‘al f di bulbs of his “S d Lily” Narcissus of Mythology. 

To one who believes that the wise man indeed spake wisely 
general y known that the when he said, “ He hath made everything beautiful in his 
now fashionable lily, the true Sacred Lily of the Chinese, | season,” this forcing process seems an outrage, but so arti- 


is we own com- | fcial a thing has life become, that even as we treat ourselves 
monly called Aoman Narcissus; however, though not to us a | ., we treat these defenseless creations of nature. 


ae 


“Sacred Lily” it is nevertheless most interesting—most 
sweet and beautiful. 

It is a little amusing that American smartness and speed 
has to yield the palm of victory, and send to far-away Japan 
for its most wonderful Chrysanthemums, and now for its 
quickest blooming bulbs to China. 

What young girl would not like a bunch of these fragrant 
flowers, or what mother that would not prize such a treasure 


to send to an invalid, or distant friend? One bulb, given the | 


best treatment, will be sure to give six flower-stalks, each 


stalk bearing a good many flowers. 
They may be grown in water and brought into flower in 
two or three weeks after they are planted. The process is 


simply this. Use a large flat dish, or bowl something like a | 


punch bowl; first strew the bottom of the bowl with bits of 
charcoal, then place the bulb in the center of the bowl and 


fill with pebbles or small stones and add all the water the | 


dish will comfortably hold, put the dish away in a dark place, 
if a warm cupboard all the better, for the roots to grow. As 
soon as you Can see roots are formed on the bulb, bring to a 
light room. If a paper funnel be made of stiff paper to fit the 
top of the dish (with an aperture of an inch in diameter 


—Esther Paige. 
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OHURNING. 


Come, yellow butter, come ! 


Her soft, bare arms are tired of toiling up and down ; 
Ah, patient little worker! there she stands, 
In tucked-up gown, ale 
And lifts the dasher high with burning, rosy hands, = 
Yellow butter, come ! 4 
Come, yellow butter, come! 
She, sighing, bends to wonder in the churn’s deep well, # 
And wipe the spattered drops so carefully. . 
A cool, sweet smell 
The bubbly cream sends up. Now sturdier toils she ! 
Yellow butter, come ! 
Come, yellow butter, come! i 


Her warm cheeks scarlet glow, her breath is panting fast ; 
The old churn shakes and totters to and fro ;— 
O come at last! 
Ah, pleasant sound, the thin milk’s gurgling plash below ! 
Yellow butter, come ! 


—Trene Putnam. 
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80ME QUEER DISHES. 


PECULIAR TO SOUTHERN COAST REGIONS. 


N the vast storehouse of nature many 
strange food treasures come to human 
knowledge and use, by manifest obvious- 
ness, accident, or stress of need. Among 
some curious articles of diet not gener- 
ally familiar, but common to the Carolina 
coast region, are China-briar asparagus, 
palmetto cabbage, and Yaupon tea. 
These all grow spontaneously and abun- 
dantly in this section, and may be seen 
on a drive in the beautiful suburbs and 
vicinity of C., where teeming nature re- 
veals much to interest the practical mind, 
= as well as to please the esthetic sense. 

From the thick hedges of wild rose, mock orange, myrtle, 
and cassina along the roadside, the eye wanders to the clumps 
of majestic live oaks dotting the landscape here and there, 
solemn and mysterious looking in their weird draperies of 
Spanish moss, and then rests with satisfaction on the well- 
cultivated market gardens and strawberry farms at their feet. 
These even in January are green and attractive with salads, 
herbs, and valuable root crops, while the blossoming straw- 
berry gives early promise of the luscious fruit. In this cli- 
mate where advancing spring presses close upon the fleeing 
footsteps of winter, certain vegetables seem always in season. 
So, when I went toa colored vender for information as to 
the time the ‘‘wild asparagus” would be in market, she an- 
swered : 

“Now, my missis, right now is de time it ought to be i in, 
and all de way right troo de season.’ 

“But Mamma, this is the middle of January.” 

“Yes, missis, dat’s so; but de shoots ought to be beginnin’ 
to put up.” 

Notwithstanding her dictum, however, March and April 
are the proper months for the delicacy, and a picturesque 
scene on the drives in the outskirts of the city at such time is 
a group of dusky tatterdemalions, boys and girls, tramping in 
to market with freshly-gathered bunches of the “ asparagus,” 
bundles of sassafras root, and masses of yellow jasmine 
vines in bloom, all as happy and hopeful as ever was the tra- 
ditional milkmaid in her visions of the coveted green gown. 
Farther on up the road leading into the country, others may 
be seen in the woods and in the edge of the swamp, digging 
away for the tender shoots, with hilarious speech and laugh- 
ter, while the golden censers of the yellow jasmine swing 
above and scatter their exquisite perfume, and the Cherokee 
rose clambers up the highest trees to mingle its dark shining 
foliage and snowy flowers with their waving crests, a crystal- 
lized poem! This pseudo asparagus is nothing more than the 
young suckers of the China-briar (a species of smilax), and 
when boiled and served in the same manner as its namesake, 
forms no mean substitute for that delicate spring esculent. 
Stephen Elliott, the botanist, informs us that this was a most 
important food plant to the Indians of Carolina and Florida, 
who manufactured a meal from its round tuberous roots, 
which, in times of scarcity, served to keep the wolf from their 
wigwams. The negroes of lower South Carolina use the 
roots in the preparation of a highly-prized beer, by steeping 
them in soft water with molasses aud parched corn or rice, 
and after fermentation, adding sassafras root chips to impart 
a flavor. 

The palmetto cabbage has been declared by those of dis- 
cerning taste to be the most delicious of vegetables, and in- 
deed, when rightly managed, it is a dish that would have 
charmed Epicurus, It consists of the bud or embryonic 


leaves of the Chamerops Palmetto, the tall and striking em- 
blem tree of South Carolina, from which the armorial ensign 
of the State is derived. The closely enfolding leaves of the 
“cabbage” are like white and polished ivory plates, thick 
and succulent, sweetish to the taste, tender and brittle. An 
old Carolina recipe for its preparation for the table is as 
follows: “Trim off carefully any hard folds of the cabbage, 
and boil the inner part for two hours, changing the water two 
or three times. When it is quite soft pour off the water and 
mash fine with a wooden or silver spoon. Then add a large 
spoonful of fresh butter, pepper and salt, and replace the 
saucepan on the fire that the vegetable may be thoroughly 
heated. A gill of cream added is an improvement.” 

It may also be cut in transverse slices and simply boiled in 
salt water till perfectly tender, well drained and dressed with 
drawn butter, or with salad oil, mustard and vinegar. A most 
excellent pickle is also made of the cabbage, which is cut into 
slices an inch thick, put into a stone jar and covered with hot 
spiced vinegar. The acid and flavors soon penetrate the 
tender cellular tissue, and in a few days a delightful pickle 
is ready for the table. But boiled or pickled, it is an extrav- 
agant luxury ; for as it consists of the very heart of the tree, 
it is of course sac:vificed whenever a cabbage is taken. 

Yaupon, or Indian tea, is made by infusing the dried leaves 
of the Rex cassine, (of the holly family,) and its use as a 
beverage was undoubtedly learned by the early settlers from 
the Indians, who are said to have held it in the greatest 
esteem and veneration. They bartered it to the tribes of the 
interior, and according to Elliott, ‘‘a strong decoction of this 
plant was used by the Creeks at the opening of their coun- 
cils, who sent annually to the sea coast fora supply of the 
leaves.” 

The cassina is one of the most attractive as well as common 
of shrubs along the southern seaboard. From ten to fifteen 
feet high, with stem and numerous small branches of a 
smooth, light, gray-green tint, profusely clothed with small, 
glossy, evergreen leaves, and for several months thickly 
strewn with bright scarlet berries, it is a conspicuous and 
handsome ornament of the woods, hedge, or roadside. In 
Charleston it is the favorite Christmas tree, and evergreen 
for house decoration at the festive Yule season. Thus in the 
absence of its kindred species, the common holly, which is 
scarce where this abounds, the cassina forms a pleasing and 
acceptable representative. 

Crystallized or candied violets retaining their shape, color, 
and delicious fragrance, are a triumph of the confectioner’s 
skill. But it remained for our dusky citizens, the “brothers 
in black,” to utilize them for a far more substantial purpose, 
than as dainty sweets. Dr. Pierre Porcher in his valuable 
work, “Resources of the Southern Fields and Forests,” tells 
us that two species of viola, indigenous to this section, are 
very mucilaginous, and are used by the negroes for making 
soup, who give them the name of “ wild okra.” 

—£. L. H. W. 
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ANOIENT MAXIMS. 
Translated from the Greek and Copied from a Book Said to be the Most Ancient 
Complete Book in Existence. 


He that gathereth by labor shall increase. 
Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished. 
The wealth of the sinner is laid up for the just. 
Deceit is in the heart of them that imagine evil. 
The fool shall be the servant to the wise of heart. 
He that troubleth his own house shall inherit the wind. 
The slothful man roasteth not that which he took in hunting. 
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THE HAIR. 
SomME SUGGESTIONS AS TO ITS CARE AND TREATMENT. 
“T. PAUL, who took but small account of the 
charms of women, declared, “If a woman have 
PI long hair it is a glory to her.” The same senti- 
Jr ment has descended through the centuries, if we 


\ except the late interval when a French fashion of 
) bobbing heads held sway for a few months. It is 
noticeable that of the majority of women few have 
abundant heads of hair, and quality gives way to 
quantity; the finer the hair, the less there is apt to be of it. 
It is also a matter of comment that the abundant tresses that 
crown the heads of-many girls, become conspicuously scant 
as they approach their thirtieth year. The cause of this de- 
terioration can be traced, in many cases, to the rage for 
blonde hair. That not blonde by nature becomes blonde 
through art; and sapped of its vitality by injurious washes, 
soon deadens and falls out. 

But another cause of this early loss of hair is without doubt 
the failure to give it proper care, and as the vigor of youth 
departs, the growth of the hair perceptibly weakens. 

There are heads of hair of such vigor, that no matter what 
is done or not done to them, they seem ever to thrive, and 
even when silvered throughout, are as heavy and long as in 
their youth. The fortunate possessors of such heads need 
not concern themselves about treatment. The object of this 
article is to give information for the invigoration and beauti- 
fying of weak, thin hair. 

No comb, fine or coarse, shouJd be used upon the hair ex- 
cept when necessary in dividing or arranging it. Combs 
break the young hair, and irritate the scalp, without cleans- 
ing. The fine-tooth comb, so often used to scrape out 
dandruff, is destruction itself to the hair. The place of 
the comb should be supplied by a good stiff brush, with 
bristles deep enough to penetrate the hair to the scalp. A 
thorough brushing, with such an implement, wil] make 
the hair as smooth and free from tangle as a comb, clear 
out dust and dandruff, stimulate the growth of new hair, 
promote a supply of natural oil, and leave the scalp 
glowing and invigorated. Hair of any color, under such 
treatment, must be beautified from its cleanliness and lus- 
trous gloss. A new growth will soon be observed, and the 
falling out become less and less, though months, and even 
years, must pass before the full effect of the brushing 
process will be seen. 

All washes of soda, hartshorn or borax, and dyes for turn- 
ing the hair golden, are injurious to its vitality, and cause, 
sooner or later, according to the ability of the hair to resist, a 
bald head. Once a fortnight is often enough to wash well- 
brushed hair, despite the charms Amélie Rives pictures of 
“A woman’s hair daily washed.” Frequent washing keeps 
the hair too dry for vigorous growth. Use tepid water and 
old castile soap. Divide in the back, plait loosely, and after 
soaping and dipping the head in the water, rub the scalp 
thoroughly with a nail brush, or the hands. Rinse all soap 
out in clear water, and comb smooth while wet with a coarse 
comb. Dry over the shoulders in the sun, or with the back 
to a fire, taking care not to sit too close, and do not put up 
till dry. 

A fine tonic for the hair is one half water and one half Bay 
Rum, made bitter with quinine. This must be rubbed into 
the scalp twice a day. But it is thought to darken the color 
of the hair. 

The best brushes for use are those with unbleached bristles. 
Cheap brushes are too soft and thin to benefit the hair. A 
good one to last, will scarcely cost less than $1.50. Brushes 
and combs should be kept scrupulously clean. Leave them 


fifteen minutes in a basin of water with a tablespoonful of 

hartshorn, and every atom of dust will be taken out. Prop gee 
the brush so that only the bristles are in the water, as the 

hartshorn will injure the handle and back. This can be done 

by putting the smallest toilet china in the basin with it. Dry 

well before using. 


The head should be protected from dirt in sweeping and 


dusting with a dust-cap. 


Clipping the ends of the hair once a month is beneficial. 
Professional hair-dressers are said to clip dexterously every 
hair, but amateurs must content themselves with slightly 
trimming the hair evenly when brushed smoothly down the 
back. 

—Clara Grundy Beirne. 
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A SUMMER SNOW. 


It seems a summer snow, so late has passed 
The summer, and it lingers here and there, 
In a green patch, intrepid to the last, 
In the earth-fragrance and in the warm air. 
But dropping dense, and silently, and slow, 
On the still, waiting earth, falls the first snow. 


Under their burden light the shrubbery, 
The grass, the bare-twigged trees scarce feel a chill ; 
My window is oped widely as can be, 
Though the snow gathers thickly on the sill; 
The drifting flakes the bland air wafts this way, 
To touch my face, seem warm as rain in May. 


The children romping, with a mirth new-found, 
‘Toss back the locks from cheeks hotly aglow; 
The sparrows on the quickly whitened ground, 
Lightsomely twittering, seem not to know,- 
So bright their little world is still, so warm,— 
That winter days are come, and winter storm. 


All sound is dull and deadened; in the road 
The crack of whips is faint, or spoken word, 
And wagon-wheels move soft beneath their load ; 
The creek, that ripples yet, is dimly heard: 
The muffing snow puts all things far away, 
And makes a Sabbath of the noisy day. 


So soon? there comes a north wind blustering, 
The damp flakes freeze and sharpen as they float ; 
The air has found a keenness and a sting, 
The sparrows twitter in a feebler note ; 
Suddenly has the day grown cold and clear, 
And all the summer faded from the year. Fs 


_—Emma A. Opper. 
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SHAKESPEARIAN HOUSEKEEPING AND HOME-MAKING. oid 
Go ply thy needle. 
Ay, the woman’s maid of the house. 
There’s small choice in rotten apples. 


Some one be ready with a costly suit © 
And ask him what apparel he will wear. 


Take him up gently and to bed with him. 

This were a bed but cold to sleep so soundly. 
Doubt not her care should be 

To comb your noddle with a three-legged stool. 

Hence comes it that your kindred shun your house, 

As beaten hence by your strange lunacy. 

Will it please your honor taste of these conserves? ‘~. 

If you give me any conserves, give me conserves of beef. 


I advise 
You use your manners discreetly in all kinds of companies. 


No more shoes than feet ; nay sometimes more feet than shoes. 


Here’s noknavery! See, to beguile the old folks, how the young 
folks lay their heads together. é 
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A MISTAKE 


For PARENTS AND TEACHERS TO CONSIDER. 


UR Elizabeth was a young woman of 
many theories. One upon which she 
acted was this: A baby, from the time 
he really sees things, is observing con- 
stantly; why should he not actually 
learn things that will be of use to him? 
She felt that he had so much to learn 
before he really could be said to know 
anything that she must guide his obser- 
vation so that no time would be lost. 
Before he was two years old he knewa 
great many things; he had talked dis- 

tinctly and accurately from the time he was eighteen months 


old, and he asked questions which would have appalled a | 


philosopher. At twenty months he knew literally “his let- 
ters” from the red and white blocks he had been taught 
to study. He knew the names of his father’s chessmen and 
could put the rooks and some of the other pieces in their 
proper places on the board. He knew all the pictures ina 
large natural history; he had favorites among them, and 
could turn at will to the “ichneumon,” the “ catterpillar- 
hunter,” the “ honey-bee, worker, drone.” 


down for the night and said to the nurse-girl, ‘‘ Lizzie, I don’t 
want to be lost into a man!” Poor little fellow, it seemed 
almost as if he felt the weight of increasing cares. 

He was just twenty-two months old when he was taken sud- 
denly and alarmingly ill. The doctor who came at the hasty 
summons said, “ Your child is very ill; nothing but absolute 
quiet and good care will bring him out all right.” 

Elizabeth devoted herself night and day to her baby who 
lay in a stupor with half open eyelids, and little hands con- 

_vulsively clasped over the thumbs. She would share her 
care with no one but the father. After two weeks of anxiety 
and of suffering the crisis was passed, the pale boy was up 
and dressed and on his mother’s lap. 

“* Now, doctor,” she said as he came in this morning, “ I 
want to let you see what a smart boy you have saved!” Her 
eyes were full of tears which pride burned away as she 
brought out the natural history, the chessmen and the blocks. 

The doctor sat silent while she went rapidly through her 
exercise of showing off the baby, but after about thirty pages 
of the book he stopped her. ‘“ Madam,” he said sternly, “ it 
has been a matter of wonderment to me all along that a child 
the age of yours should have had so acute a brain disorder, 
but I now see the cause ; if you love your baby ”—Elizabeth 
cast reproachful eyes upon him—*“ let him alone ; put away 
these things ; instead of helping his mental growth you have 
retarded it; let him alone I say. There is one thing in the 
universe,” he said, rising and walking back and forth, “ that 
has almost made an infidel of me, that an all-wise Creator 
should have given the keeping of children into the hands of 
these women!” 

Although he did not indorse the school which prescribes 
counter irritants, the scorn in his tone, the blighting glance 
of his bright eyes affected Elizabeth as one would, and did 
her good. It drew out the soreness from her heart and set 
her to vigorous thinking. She saw her almost fatal mistake. 
The effect of this bitter experience led her to exercise greater 
caution in regard to all that pertained to her child. She ob- 
served more closely; she found that the wondrous principle 
of selection, which the mind exercises, is best left to itself, and 
as time passed she was reassured by finding how much the 
child really knew and had found out without a teacher. 

She taught very little, although she fought the hardest 


About this time he looked up from his crib as he was lying | while the kitchen and pantries are in front. 


battles of her life to keep from doing so. Her old belief 
would start up at times with all the force of a great tempta- 
tion. She really wanted to make one test ; she believed that 
she could teach the child spelling almost without his knowing 
it. When taking little walks with him, she burned to spell 
the names of the objects he was interested in. 

One day she began, “ t-r-e-e,”” as he stood looking up at a 
mountain-ash tree, rich in red berries. 

“What, mamma?” asked the little boy. 

“Oh, nothing, only how beautiful the trees are now.’’ Thus 
did she bring herself to time. 

One rich result of her efforts at self-control was the success 
she attained in different departments of her work ; her health 
became better, her nerves recovered the tone they had lost 
during the period of nursing and rearing the baby. 

At eight years of age—the age Herbert Spencer com- 
mends—the little boy went to school, and his mother never 
has had cause to regret her stern repression of herself. 
W. Babcock. 
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THE ENGLISH DWELLING. 

The characteristic English dwelling is described as a two- 
story brick house, walled in, and with the best part of the 
house at the back, there are the drawing and dining-rooms, 
In suburban and 
country houses the rooms are large and are arranged around 
a hall; but the windows and doors are small. The outside of 
the house is almost uniformly without architectural decora- 
tions, and the dullness of the climate is seen in the somber- 
ness of the furniture and the adornments of the house. 

The interior is dull and uncheery. There is little “sweet- 
ness and light” in the colors, forms and expressions, except 
in the dwellings of more recent building and furnishing. Up 
to within a few years the inside finish was all of dark wood 
and the furniture was mahogany, of very heavy and ungainly 
construction. But if you can dissocjate the idea of comfort 
from that of art, the English home has a very marl-ed spirit 
of comfort. The sofa is easy and big and the chairs were 
made to use. The walls are papered, never painted, the pa- 
pers being dark and of large pattern. The dining-room is 
the living-room of the middle class families. Such of the 
family as remain at home sit in that room during the forenoon 
and until after the noon meal. 

Were the color of the English house less somber and the 
furniture less cumbrous; were the rooms more open and less 
separated from each other, it would be the center of the most 
perfect external comfort known to the domestic life of this 
world. As it is, the English house is the home of sweet love, 
of thoughtful civility and of unforgetting and undying loyalty. 


. 
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PAITHFULNESS. 


“ Do to-day thy nearest duty,” 
And throughout thy lifelong way 
Thou shalt find no greater beauty 
Than the well-done task each day. 


Small thy work may be, and lowly, 
Hidden from the public gaze, 

Faith and works may make it holy, 
Reaping sheaves of golden days. 


Then if thou art prone to ponder 
On thy lot, and fain would ask 
Why ’tis so, once more remember 

How was given to us life’s task. 


Recall the words a Savior brings 
From Olive’s mount to each one’s soul, ° 
That “ if faithful o’er a few things 
Over many thou shalt rule.” 
—G. H. B. 
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A OOOKERY EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 


WHERE COOKERY EXHIBITIONS ARE APPRECIATED. 


3¢HERE is probably no city on the face of the earth 
#* where an annual cookery exhibition could be held, 
and regarded with the serious and intense consid- 
=s% eration which Paris bestows upon it. New York 
has occasional attempts in this direction, originating 
with the society of French cooks, but unknown and 
unheeded by the city asa whole. But Paris regards 
her culinary triumphs as second only to her military, 
and not only regular don vivants and the whole gamut of 
feeders from gourmand down to glutton, but serious and re- 
ligious Paris even, take the deepest interest in the exhibition. 
It is another distinction if the inventors of a new system can 
also invent a new dish and an honor to find mention as the 
discoverer of a sauce or a salad. 

Naturally then the cook is not a mere preparer of food, and 
caterer to the grosser needs of man; he is an artist, and his cre- 
ations to be ranked as works of genius, and so it is that the 
annual cookery exhibition finds large space in all the journals, 
and that the hall where it is held is thronged with a delighted 
crowd, who discourse volubly on the merits of each design, 
and have even been known in some cases to come to blows 
in defense of their favorite chef and the relative merit of his 
inspiration as compared with that of rival designs. In the 
last exhibition the place of honor was given to the great 
piece de resistance of the show; a composition sculptured in 
mutton fat and lard, of the “‘ Suicide of Vatel,” the famous 
cook who stabbed himself because the fish was late for the 
dinner given by Condé to Louis XIV. The description of 
this tragedy, given in full in the letters of Madame de Sévigné 
is a popular possession, and the chef and artist, M. Bourgoin 
regretted learnedly that he had been unable to adhere rigidly 
to the details as given by the famous writer. 

A composition less startling but much more agreeable was 
a representation of the Trocadéro. This building, a huge 
construction in the Oriental style, consists of a circular 
edifice sixty-three yards in diameter and 180 feet in hight, 
surmounted by a dome and flanked by two minarets 270 feet 
high. On each side is a wing in the form of acurve, 220 
yards in length, so that the whole edifice presents the appear- 
ance of an imposing crescent. The dome is surmounted by 
a colossal statue of Fame; statues are everywhere, the bal- 
cony in front having six symbolical ones in gilded bronze, 
while below it gushes out a cascade descending to a huge 
basin 196 feet in diameter with various animals in gilded 
bronze about and init. The great hall holds 6000 persons. 

It will be seen then, that the artist had a subject pleasing 
to all Parisians, and he succeeded admirably, his model being 
in lard, with buffets laid out for balls and banquets. By the 
side of this and other oleaginous monuments and meats, the 
cooks displayed an interesting collection of books on cookery 
from the “ Patissier Frangoys,” of the sixteenth century, to 
the works of Caréme who was cook for George IV, and of 
later writers on gastronomy. 

Since the close of this exhibition, serious propositions have 
been broached as to the foundation of an “ Academie de 
Cuisine,” and the preparation of a “ Dictionary of Cooking,” 
“Bel Alfred” of the Elyseé, and “ Trompette,” the cook of 
Gambetta, two of the greatest of modern chefs are suggested 
as the editors of such a dictionary and they are fully ca- 
pable of the work, as well as of founding an academy. “Trom- 
pette,” known to all Paris, was formerly in the service of the 
Duc de Noailles, who was extremely indignant when he left 
it to enter that of Gambetta. The chef appeased his aristo- 
cratic master, by telling him that he was going to teach M. 
Gambetta what he had learned at the Duc’s,—how to receive 


and place as well as feed his guests. He succeeded, and 
though the day of such triumphs is over, Trompette is quite 
ready for others, and the new academy may own him as 
president, or at least, as chief inspiration, if it becomes, as is 
hoped, an accomplished fact. 

—Helen Campbell. 
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“DANGLING HANDS.” 

What lasting influence a good, earnest, rugged-minded 
woman can leave behind her! This has frequently been 
borne in upon my mind when I have heard Robert Collyer 
begin, “‘My good mother used to say,” and then give some 
nugget of wisdom or common sense that was a good and suf- 
ficient text for a whole sermon, or a sufficient “clincher” for 
some able moral argument of her son’s. One of her sayings, 
that no doubt she repeated often enough to keep it alive for- 
ever, was this: “I can’t abide dangling hands!” 

Don’t you hear her saying it? Don’t you see her saying it 
—she, whose hands never dangled in all her life? That 
“can’t abide ” is an old-fashioned phrase, but it seems to mean 
more than our modern “can’t endure,” does it not? 

One of the dictionary meanings of abide, is “to dwell.” It 
is very hard to dwell with dangling hands. Another defi- 
nition is “to be patient with,” and it is equally hard to be pa- 
tient with dangling hands. Why? Not because they may 
not be beautiful. They are often small, shapely and white. 
Not because they are doing disagreeable things, for they are 
doing nothing. Then why? Well, because they are not just 
hands alone, but are also part of a human being, and that 
human being, man or woman, is the disagreeable thing about 
the hands, if I may be allowed to use somewhat peculiar, in- 
volved language. You all know what I mean. 

Dangling hands stand first of all for laziness, and who can 
“abide” that? The lazy person not only does nothing for 
others but she does nothing for herself. ‘Things must be done. 
The lazy person is always the last one to wish things left un- 
done that pertain to her comfort and ease, and so some one 
else must take up and do what should be the work of those 
dangling hands. 

Again, dangling hands mean selfishness. If we go through 
life doing nothing with the instruments given us to use, some 
one loses something; blessings are not dropped along the 
way, stones and briars are left in the paths of struggling fellow 
mortals that helpful hands should “ gather out,” warming fires 
go unkindled and some one is cold, the dark shutter is not 
flung wide open to let the blessed sunshine in, and some poor, 
suffering one sits in the dark. Is not this much? 

Dangling hands mean shiftlessness. Opportunities slip by, 
bits of happiness and materials for comfort go to waste, pleas- 
ures and duties get lost, better things than gold slip through 
the cracks of life’sfloor and are never seen again, the zest of 
living is gone, life is flavorless. There is a sort of opinion 
prevalent that if one does nothing evil, he is good. It is not 
always true. So far as the doing nothing evil goes, he is all 
right, but he must also do good if he would be good. We can- 
not stand still. If we are not marching forward we are march- 
ing backward. If we stand with dangling hands, good life 
slips by us and we are left behind, and we might as well have 
turned our backs and fled—better, I think. 

A homely old proverb here comes to my mind,—*“ Hand- 
some is that handsome does,” and so, in no sense can dang- 
ling hands be beautiful, no matter how perfect their symmetry 
or fair their color. If our hands and our faces do not stand 
for something beautiful within, then to the clear, far-seeing 
eye, they are not beautiful. Let us all say, and mean it as we 
say it, the good words of Madame Collyer, “I can’t abide 


dangling hands!” 
—Juniata Stafford. 
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EVERY-DAY DESSERTS—PART IX. 


AND DESSERTS FOR EVERY Day. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 1. 
Lemon Pie-Pudding. 

Take one-half of a pound of butter, one-half of a pound of sugar 
creamed together, juice of two lemons, the grated rind of one, five 
eggs beaten stiff. Bake in deep shell of pastry. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 2. 
White Puffs. 

Three and one-half cupfuls of flour, three cupfuls of milk, whites 
oi three eggs, one tablespoonful of powdered sugar, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Bake in cups, sauce 7. 

SUNDAY, MARCH 3. 
Jam Pancakes. 

Stir the yolks of two eggs in one pint of warm milk, with one- 
half of a tablespoonful of melted butter, and one-half of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, flour for thin batter with two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and the whites of two eggs beaten stiff. Bake on a griddle 
and serve spread with jam and rolled up. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar; eat with sauce 3. 

MONDAY, MARCH 4. 
Chocolate Meringue. 

One quart of scalded milk, one-fourth of a cake of chocolate 
melted, yolks of six eggs, beaten stiff, six tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar. Bake in cups and spread with meringue. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 5. 
Duke’s Fudding. 

Make pastry of eight ounces of flour, six ounces of currants, six 
ounces of ‘finely chopped suet, and a little water. Line mould and 
pour in four ounces of loaf-sugar, juice of two lemons, the grated 
rind of one, five eggs beaten stiff. Boil and eat with sauce 7. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6. 
Maple Wax (delicious). 
Make thick maple syrup, by boiling maple sugar, broken, in a 
little water, drop on snow to test it and, when it hardens, spread 
over saucers of closely packed snow. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 7. 
Bread Raisin Pudding. 

Stir together and bake, one quart of milk, two cupfuls of bread- 
crumbs, four eggs beaten stiff, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butier, one cupful of sugar, and one cupful of raisins. Sauce 9. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 8. 
Apple Custard Pie. 

Bake, in shell of pastry, custard of one-half of a pint milk, one- 

half of a pint of sweet apple sauce, two eggs, vanilla. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9. 
Buns Cake (delightful.) 

Make cake asin No. 259, spread between layers, mixture of 
icing as in C but, add one teacupful of seeded and chopped raisins; 
one-half of a cupful of chopped citron, juice of one lemon, one 
tablespoonful of brandy, one-fourth of a pound of blanched 
almonds chopped. Spread top with plain icing. 


SUNDAY, MARCH Io. 
Baked Batter Pudding. 
One pint of milk, four eggs beaten stiff two cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of baking powder. Bake and 


eat with sauce 3. 
MONDAY, MARCH 


Strawberry Tarts (good.) 

Fill tart shells, when baked, with strawberry preserves (or 
canned strawberries boiled down with sugar added) cover with 
icing. (Recipe C is best for icing) and brown. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 12. 
Pattypan Puddings. 

Scald one quart of milk with butter the size of anegg. When 
cool add the yolks of four eggs beaten stiff, one-half of a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one pint of flour. When cold, add the whites of four 
eggs beaten stiff. Bake in pattypans. Sauce 5. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13. 
Cocoanut Loaf. 

One and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half of a cupful of butter, 

one-half of acupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, whites of four 


eggs beaten stiff, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 

one cupful of grated cocoanut. Bake in a loaf, and eat with sauce 8. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 14. 

Orange Jelly. 

One-half of a box of gelatine, juice of three oranges, juice of one- 
half of a lemon, three-fourths of a cupful of sugar, three-fourths of 
a pint of boiling water. Dissolve the gelatine in cold water and 
add to the rest and strain. 

FRIDAY, MARCH I65. 
Sweet Biscuit. 

Roll out biscuit dough (Recipe 2,) and spread with mixture of 
one cupful of sugar, one-half of a cupful of melted butter, one 
cupful of mixed, seeded raisins chopped, and chopped citron. 
Roll up, cut in slices and bake. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 16. 
Baked Apples and Jelly. 

Bake cored, tart apples, with sugar in the core of each, and one 
cupful of water in the pan. Fill up when cold, the hole in each 
with crabapple jelly. Eat with whipped cream (Recipe /). 

SUNDAY, MARCH 7. 
Fritters. 

One pint of milk, two teacupfuls of flour, three eggs, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one saltspoonful of salt. Fry in deep 
lard. Eat with maple syrup. 

MONDAY, MARCH 18. 
Rice Pudding. 

Soak one-half of a cupful of rice, two hours in one cupful of 
water. Add to one and one-half pints of milk, the yolks of three 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half of a cupful of raisins, 
and bake, stirring occasionally, adding one large tablespoonful of 
butter, when nearly stiff and brown. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 19: 
Fig Pudding (good.) 

One and one-fourth cupfuls of sugar, one-half of a cupful of 
butter, one-half of a cupful of milk, two and one-half cupfuls 
of flour, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three 
eggs. Drop the dough in a cake tin, in alternate layers with 


sliced figs, top layer of dough. Bake and eat with sauce 7. | 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20. 
Lemon Cheese Patties. , 

Line pattypans with piecrust and fill with this mixture: Four 
eggs beaten stiff, three lemons, rind and juice, one pound of sugar, 
one-fourth of a pound of butter boiled together till thick. This 
recipe was given to me by a Chinaman, who, having taken lessons 
froma Frenchman, professed to be, and earned the wages ofa 
French cook. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 21. 
Apple Sponge. 

Make cake as in Recipe 259, and spread between layers ; juice 
of one-half of a lemon, three grated apples, one egg beaten stiff, 
one cupful, of sugar, butter the size of a walnut, a little nutmeg, 
all cooked thick in a vessel set in hot water. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 22. 
Impromptu Mince Pie (good.) 

Bake, in two crusts, the following mixture : One beef’s heart 
boiled tender, seasoned, and chopped fine, one pound of light- 
brown sugar, twice the weight of meat in apples; add raisins, 
currants, citron, spices and brandy to taste. Of course, this mince 
meat will be more than enough for one lot of pies. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23. 
Orange Cream Pudding. 

Make in layers, cake of one cupful of sugar, one cupful of flour, 
three eggs, one tablespoonful of milk, three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Spread between: One egg, one tablespoonful of corn- 
starch, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one cupful of boiling water, 
cook thick and add juice and rind of one orange. Ice top layer. 

SUNDAY, MARCH 24. 
Popovers. 

One pint of milk, four eggs beaten stiff, little salt, two teaspoon- 
fuls of melted butter, one teaspoonful of baking powder, flour for 
soft batter. Bake in cupfuls. Sauce 3. 


MONDAY, MARCH 25. 
Cornmeal Fruit Pudding (good.) 
One and one-half pints of scalded milk, one-half of a cupful of 
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cornmeal, one-half of a cupful of flour, three eggs, one-half cup- 
ful of sugar, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one cupful of 
raisins, one saltspoonful of salt, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, pinch of cinnamon and mace. Bake and eat with 


sauce 9. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 26. 
Jam and Snow. 


Fill the dish three-fourths full of jam. Boil one pint of milk and 
one-fourth of a cupful of sugar, and two (smooth) tablespoonfuls 
of corn-starch. When thick add the whites of two eggs beaten 
stiff. When cool, pour over jam. Sauce 10. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27. 
Queen’s Pudding. 

One-half of a pound of sugar, five and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
butter, one-half of a pound of flour, four eggs, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, one-half of a pound of raisins, one-half of a cupful 
of chopped citron, one-half of a wine-glassful each, of sherry, 
brandy and milk, one-half of a teaspoonful each, of vanilla and 
mace. Bake ina slow oven. Sauce 8. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 28. 
Waffles. 

Three pints of sour milk, six eggs beaten stiff, two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, two teaspoonfuls of soda, one-half of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, flour for soft batter. Bake in greased waffle irons 
over a good fire, eat with maple syrup. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 29. 
Cocoanut and Apple Pudding. 

Put ina buttered dish three cupfuls of hot apple sauce mixed 
with one cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, little nut- 
meg, one tablespoonful of smooth corn-starch, one egg beaten 
stiff. Strew cocoanut over the layer witha little powdered sugar, 
cover with bread crumbs and bake. Sauce 12. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 30. 
Orange Fritters. 

Make batter of one pint of milk, two teacupfuls of flour, three 
eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, saltspoonful of salt. 
Divide an orange into lobes, removing seeds carefully. Drop 
each section in a spoonful of batter and that in deep hot lard, and 
fry. Eat with maple syrup. 

SUNDAY, MARCH 31. 
Blackberry Blanc Mange. 

One quart of boiling milk, four tablespoonfuls each, of sugar 
and smooth corn-starch. Boil in hot water till thick, when cool, 
stir in one-half of a cupful of strained juice from canned black- 


berries. Serve cold in moulds with sauce ro. 
—Ruth Hall. 
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SPRING’S HARBINGER. 


Last eventide, while the day-king dyed 

Blood-red the western sky, 

A robin came and many a strain 
Sang loud by my casement high ; 

The wild winds swung him while E~ sung, 
And cried, ‘“‘ O foolish bird ! 

You came too soon from the land of bloom, 
Not a crocus yet hath stirr’d.”’ 


Still on he sang, and his carol rang 
High above the wind’s harsh voice, 

And I seemed to hear, in his song so clear, 
These words: ‘‘ Rejoice,—rejoice ! 

For the winter is dead, and the cold has fled 
Away, I care not where ; 

In a little while will the wide earth smile 
In a garment rich and fair.”’ 


My heart soared high, and my weary eye 
Held a brighter light, I know, 

For long had I sighed for the sights denied, 
Hidden deep ’neath the pallid snow. 

The singer flew away through the blue, 
Clear air of that cool March eve; 

But he left with me, as a legacy, 
A joy that will not leave. 


—£. B. Lowe. 
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BUFFALO BUGS. 
“* You lie down to your shady slumber 
And wake with a bug in your ear.” 
YES, I know them, I have been introduced. - If there 
f is any subject upon which I can wax eloquent it is 
this same tiny beetle. Were it not so nearly tragic 
Fic y/ there would be something positively ludicrous in a 
zy Picture often seen. Imagine a lady of commanding 
7 presence, possibly an advocate of woman’s suffrage, 
perhaps a writer of powerful essays, or a skilled mu- 
sician, creeping about the floor, poking into corners, 
pounding upholstery and brushing draperies. What an intent 
expression, what a triumphant look as she pinches a small 
victim between thumb and finger. The only agreeable (?) 
point I have ever heard mentioned about the insect is that it 


| is “so clean to kill.” Its body crumbles into fine dust at the 


touch. To England we owe this pest as well as that of the 
condemned sparrows. We have sent our cousins the potato 
bug in return, but that hardly balances the account. Still, in 
England, we are told, that this beetle, satisfied with rich vege- 
tation, rarely enters the houses. A Massachusetts lady states 
that her beds of choice tulips are just covered with them in 
the spring. Others have been found plentiful on maple trees. 
In the mature state they fly into the windows in the early 
spring before the careful housekeeper thinks of screens. 
They lay their eggs in the softest, rarest fabrics. Woolen, silk 
or cotton are all acceptable, but they prefer bright colors, and 
light rooms. They often begin their ravages in attic chambers. 

I have never been able to detect the egg and rarely the in- 
sect in the transition state which it passes through, like others 
of the genus beetle. Asa perfect beetle it is gray in color 
and its back dotted some like the lady-bug with which it is 
often confounded, though much smaller. Its ravages are 
committed when in the hairy worm form, when its body is 
pointed like an apple seed. The name buffalo probably 
comes from its bushy appearance at this time. 

At the north July and August seem the most favorable 
for its development, but, like the yellow fever in the South, it 
will not be strictly limited to so short a period. 

Such tales of destruction have come to my ears, and not 
fairy tales either. Dresses hung up on Sunday have been posi- 
tively riddled by the next. Sheets in the store-room have been 
perforated as with an eyelet-machine. Even feathers drop to 
pieces at their attack. Packages done up in newspapers are 
more secure, as they do not enjoy printer's ink. Straw mat- 
ting is not exempt and they often gambol over it with seem- 
ingly malicious enjoyment. 1 have often found a group under 
a bit of red flannel or carpeting in the center of a room, and 
it serves asa very good trap. From my own experience, I 
am inclined to concur in the general statement, that nothing 
but a “pinching method” will effect their extermination. 

Closets saturated with naphtha fumes will show the insect 
as lively after as before this treatment. Naphtha will kill the 
insect if directly applied and so will ammonia, but I doubt its 
efficacy in destroying the eggs. 

Scholarly druggists who are honest say they really know 
nothing but persevering search which will do any good. Hot 
water or irons will be helpful when they can be used without 
injury to fabrics, but “vigilance” in mistress and maid at 
present seem a necessity. 

Poets write of the delights of summer, of the delicious air, 
sweet sounds in nature, fine coloring of landscape, but these 
same poets are rarely women and housekeepers. What with 
the approach of the buffalo bug, the moth, mosquitoes, ants, 
roaches, etc., etc., a woman must cultivate ali the virtues to 
be queen of herself and her surroundings. 

—M. Loutse Robbins. 
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ALMOST A TRAGEDY 
From HAVING THE ELEVATOR Door OPEN 

3 MUST begin by telling my readers 
\ that I am a nervous woman. Not 
nervous in the sense of starting at 
a sudden sound, but with that trying 
form of the malady which may be 
described as apprehensiveness, that 
cowardly shrinking from the future 
which Shakespeare ascribes to an 
evil conscience, but which is more 
correctly attributed by modern sci- 
. entists to a delicate nervous organ- 
ization, or a deranged condition of 
the liver. From the moment of their 
introduction I had a horror of ele- 
vators; and when my husband put one in his hardware 
store down town, I felt that he might be brought in any day 
or hour, a mangled corpse. It was in vain that Mammy—the 
nurse of my tender years, the confidential friend of my later 
ones—reminded me that “it wan’t no use takin’ trouble on 
intrus.” I had my fears invested at compound rates, and 
they were gradually doubling themselves. 

“ Remember, John,” I called out as my husband was board- 
ing a car one morning, “ be home to dinner by six, so we will 
have time to get our tickets for the opera.” 

With all his good qualities I must confess that John is for- 
getful , but we didn’t often indulge in an opera in those days 
of our early married life, and I did think he’d remember to 
be in time for such an unusual event. 


“‘ Have dinner ready to be sent up by six o’clock,” I called | 


down the dumb-waiter to the cook, and a few moments later I 
was rattling away on the sewing-machine, turning off gar- 
ments for our little girl. 

By six o’clock that evening I was in my best dress and at 
the parlor window looking out for John. “What can it 
mean ?” I wondered, as car after car jingled by without even a 
pause. 

I had succeeded in working myself into quite a state of 


anxiety when Mammy came in with little Cora, who had been | 


having an airing on the pavement. 


“Do you know,” I said, taking out my watch, “ that it’s a | 
quarter of an hour past the time and John hasn’t come yet ? 


I’m really uneasy about him!” 

“Lor, Miss Mary,” said Mammy encouragingly, * you 
know Mars John gwine stay down to dat sto’ twell de las’ 
horn blow. ’Tain’t while to make yourse’f oneasy ‘bout him.” 

I was silenced but not relieved by Mammy’s view of the 
subject, and continued my watch from the window, my fears 
increasing as the moments went by. 


“ There he is now,” I said, starting from my seat, as a ces- 


sation of the bells showed me that a car had stopped. 

“O Mammy!” I exclaimed, looking from the window, 
“it isn’t John; it’s a messenger boy. Look, he’s coming up 
the steps! For heaven’s sake see what he wants. O Mam- 
my, Mammy, I knew something must have happened !” 

There is nothing more contagious than fear, and Mammy’s 
hands were trembling visibly, as, returning frora the door, 
she placed a paper in my hand which contained these words : 
“The elevator door was left open.” 

“Tt’s the elevator!” I cried, wringing my hands in an 
agony of grief. “I knew how it would end! O John, John; 
O my husband, I warned you, I s/ead with you, but you 
wouldn’t listen !” 

“Ts he killed, Miss Mary,” said Mammy, stooping over me 
and speaking in a hoarse whisper. 

“It doesn’t give the particulars,” I moaned ; “ it only says 


it happened from the door being left open. Perhaps he’s still 
alive! Perhaps I may see him once more! We must go to 
him, Mammy. O my husband, my poor husband!” 

It was mammy’s dear, trembling old hands that tied my 
bonnet under my chin; it was she—dear faithful soul—who 
hailed a car, and put me, more dead than alive, into a seat. 

“There,” she said soothingly, as, alarmed by the fixed ex- 
pression of my countenance, she applied a bottle of camphor 


(caught up in our hasty exit) to my nose, “don’t take it so 
hard. Maybe he ain’t as bad as you think.” 

A few of my husband’s employes hung about the store door 
when our destination was reached. Unmindful of the in- 


| quiring looks which they fixed upon us, or the curious gaze 


which our fellow travelers cast on our retreating figures, I 
sank upon an empty goods box turned bottom upward on 
the pavement. 

“We've come to see Mr. Henderson,” said Mammy, ad- 
dressing one of the men who had come forward, “ef,” she 
added, “he’s so as we see him.” 

“ Have you gotten him out?” I gasped. “Ishe still alive? 
Tell me, in pity tell me! I can bear anything better than 
suspense.”’ 

“ He was alive and as well as I ever saw him when he left 
the store an hour ago,” replied the man, looking thoroughly 
bewildered. ‘“ Has anything happened to him since?” 

““* As well as you ever saw him?’” cried I, “then what did 
you mean by your message about the elevator door being left 
open? I thought my husband had been crushed in the 
elevator.” 

““Q-o-o-h!” exclaimed the man, a light breaking over his 
face, and beginning to talk fast that I might not be kept in 
suspense, “I meant this: The elevator door (we call it so, 
though it’s only a door that leads to the elevator from the side 
street) was unfastened. Mr. Henderson went off with a man 
_ on some business, taking the key with him. I suppose he 
| thought he had locked the door before he left, but he hadn’t, 
| and feeling afraid to leave the store open, I sent a boy up for 

the key. I thought, of course, he would find Mr. Henderson 
| at home.” 
| “Then my husband isn’t killed at all. He is safe,” I cried, 
covering my face with my hands and weeping violently. “I 
expect you think I’m crazy,” I said, looking up at last, and 
smiling through my tears. 

“No, I don’t,” said the man, brushing the moisture from 
| his own eyes, “ I’ve got a wife at home that would do exactly 
the same way.” 

I don’t know how my husband relished this interesting 
drama which I was so obliging as to get up for the entertain- 
ment of his employes and of which he was the hero. He ought 
to have been thankful that he had a wife who was so fond of 
him, but I’m not sure that he was. I’m afraid in his secret 
heart he was rather worried about it. Men are awfully funny. 
They don’t (at least the best of them) like their women folks to 
make them the subject of scenes. Rut whatever he thought 
he has never told me he didn’t like it, and he'd better not. 
-—-Grace Willoughby. 
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A ORADLE SONG. 
Asleep upon my bosom lies, 
My babe. I’ll kiss the lid-veiled eyes 
To see them ope in glad surprise. 
I’ll kiss the chin, the cheeks and nose, 
The tender mouth in sweet repose, 
The tiny hands and rosebud toes. 
I'll kiss the shoulders white and bare, 
And lightly touch the golden hair ; 
I’ll kiss my babe, nor kisses spare, 


With burning kisses winged with prayer. 
—£. H. R. 
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THE POODLE’S PLAINT. 


A Worp To “ THE BLIND SHEEP OF SocIETY.” 


HE wise of the earth, philosophers, scient- 
ists and the like try to make common 
people believe that the creatures of dog- 
dom do not think, but if they do not 
think they do something which is so akin 
to it that the difference is not worth the 
discrimination that is made. I believe 
that my faculties have been especially 
and deeply turned to the thinking point 
since my adoption into the Holliver 
family. If I am not soon rescued from 
this family, and Madame Holliver in 

particular, I shall certainly do something dreadful to myself 
or to some one else. I would commit suicide if it were pos- 
sible, but I am so watched that such a step is quite out of the 
question. You see the Hollivers are wealthy and move in 
the so-called best society, and Madame Holliver endeavors 
to lead in her particular set and shines pre-eminent. Madame 
Holliver is seized with all the society fevers and invariably 
has them in the very extremest way possible, each succeeding 
one leaving her more ridiculous than before. Among the 
more recent was the dog fever with which she was seized 
about six months ago, and as the result of it I was taken from 
my home and brought here to No. — Mt. Vernon street. 

Then began my troubles, and since that time I have led a 
puppet’s existence (a dog’s life would have been a very heaven 
beside it). Upon my advent at the mansion I was sent at 
once to Madame Holliver’s room, and that lady, taking me 
in her arms, declared that I was a perfect darling and praised 
my eyes and silky hair most extravagantly. After much de- 
liberation it was decided that I must have an orange-colored 
collarette and bow; Marie, the maid, was straightway des- 
patched for the same, and I was left to be petted and mauled 
by Madame until the maid’s return. My neck gear being 
finally adjusted to the satisfaction of both mistress and maid, 

I was taken below stairs to attend Madame Holliver while 

she received her visitors. What happened that day has been 

sampled each hour of these succeeding weeks only to a much 
intenser degree. I have been Madame’s constant companion 

night and day and she and Marie my most devoted slaves. I 

detested the whole programme from the first, but when, by 

accident, I learned that Madame Holliver had a dear little 
baby girl, I was almost petrified and my indignation and dis- 
gust was beyond description. That one should neglect and 
leave to the care of a hireling a dear little creature of their own 
flesh, and turn ali their attention and seeming affection upon | 

a dumb brute is past my comprehension. But pampered as I 

have been I have yet a few impressions left upon the subject. 
Having observed the countenances’of other victims while 

taking their airing and exercise I have become convinced 
that I am not alone in my misery, rather I have companions 
the country over in the lap-dog battalion and as a sequence 

Madame Holliver is not the only idiot which society is pro- 

ducing. Madame was naturally a quick-witted woman and I 

think even now she could read disgust if expressed in the 

eyes of aman. Now dogs eyes are, as a rule, much more ex- 
pressive than the eyes of men (lacking the power of speech 
we naturally learn to express much by the eye) and yet she 
fails utterly to read that expression which is daily, hourly, in 
my eyes when she says I am “her dear little pet ;”’ she “loves 
me so, so much;” and “my poor little head throbs so;” she 
fears I am not well, “ but if I will be sweet and patient she will 
take me to the shore and then my nerves will grow stronger ;”’ 
and enough more to fill a Nonsense Encyclopedia three inches 


thick. When she takes me in her arms and promenades in 


the afternoon while her own little one, whose carriage she 
would not deign to push, is trolled back and forth by Marie, 
when she superintends the preparation of my meals and feeds 
me herself, while the French nurse controls the baby, when 
at night if I am restless she is fearful that I am ill and speedily 
rushes for medicine, while if the baby frets she is indignant 
that ## should disturb her slumber. Then it is that I wonder 
to what goal the present generation is coming and if, in the 
vulgarly termed “upper circles,” we shall ever see again that 
good old-fashioned article, genuine common sense. I feel, 
myself, very much injured, I am so controlled that I cannot 
stir a hair’s breadth without having either mistress or maid at 
my heels, and my conduct is forced to be most exemplary. 
If it was not for their watchfulness I would have one or two 
frolics in the park and I would give that pert black cat one 
thumping and hair pulling and convince her that I was a dog 
yet, in spite of appearances to the contrary. But no, my legs 
were not made for my own use, they were made to ornament 
Madame Holliver’s lap. 

Then, too, I feel that my faith and that of my kind in human 
beings is being rapidly depreciated. They are to us almost 
what their Creator is to them, beings whom it is natural for 
us to regard with veneration and awe and for whom we have 
the feelings of love and adoration and whom we serve with 
all the powers of our being. They are far above us (in most 
points), and we of a lower order are to be their servants and 
helpers, but never as one of their kind. 

Better far that the Brahmins eat bread with the poorest wretch 
of the lowest order of their kingdom than that this adoption of 
the brute creation into the human family should continue. A 
certain amount of affection is due us for our faithful servi- 
tude, but nothing like the overwhelming amount to which we 
are at present subjected ; such a display would be disastrous to 
their own children, but a certain amount could be well borne 
and I am certain, gladly received. In stooping to this fancy 
these women are losing all that is best in their natures, are 
losing irretrievably the enjoyment they ought to derive from 
the society of their little ones; they are laying the foundation 
(by ill-chosen hirelings) of many evilsin the lives of their chil- 
dren. They are making society machines of themselves, and 
are engendering the hatred of the whole lap-dog force. 

Leaders pre-eminent of society, we desire a breathing space 
and it must come through your hands, make something nod/e 
the fashion and these blind sheep of society will follow it as 


readily as they have your ignoble ventures. 
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THE RIGHT SORT OF GIRL. 


The lass who goes to college, yet who knows just what to do 
With vegetable marrows and with cocky-locky too, 

Who can muse on the digamma, or nu ephelkustikon 

And yet never be unmindful that the porridge-pot is on. 


The girl who’s “up in” puddings and in pies and politics, 
Who can compound a gravy, or confound church heretics, 
Talk right feelingly of Hegel, or knowingly on Kant, 

And yet be with her cook’ry book as deeply conversant. 


The maiden who can charm you with Bach or Mendelssohn, 
Knows when the moon’s in apogee, can quote Anacreon, 

And who yet can boil potatoes, knows when a turnip’s done, 
Can mould the restful doughnut and the festive currant bun. 


And the mathematic maiden who can criticize Laplace, 

Or whose chemical dexterity can analyze a gas ; 

Who can also sew a button where a button ought to be, 

And, if needful, wield the duster and the broomstick skilfully. 


And she, the best and dearest, whose native common sense 
Escheweth ice-cream blandishment, the caramel's expense, 
Who quoteth Dio Lewis, goeth early to her bed, 

And riseth in the morning with a clear and cheerful head. 


—G. Inglis. 
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EVENING REOREATIONS. 


GAMES, READINGS, PANTOMIMES, ETC. 


HE young people are clamorous for some 
new entertainment during the long 
winter evenings. Anything really new 
is hard to find here at Maple Knoll, 
but, perhaps suggestions may be offered 
that will brighten some other home. 
Among recreations of a high character 
music deservedly takes the lead, and it 
has become quite the fashion to make 
the plea for home music. Indeed, 
music makes a good commencement 
for any entertainment, and has been 

praised by the poets enough to bring it to the notice of 

readers, if its own merit were lacking. Listen to Shakespeare : 
Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
I am never merry when | hear sweet music. 
Nought so stockish, hard and full of rage 
But music for a time doth change his nature. 

This leads to a suggestion. Let the party be assembled ; 
let each in turn give some quotation upon music and be re- 
warded with his favorite song. Thus poetry and music will 
be mingled in a very pleasing way. 

We have brightened many dull hours for each other, by 
making charades and enigmas, and transposing, beheading 
and curtailing words. 

Occasionally, we have a “‘ word hunt” and see how many 
words can be made from some one word of moderate length. 
For instance, a member of the family being sick, we had a 
bottle labeled “ Paregoric ” standing in the room. This sug- 
gested a word hunt which resulted in an astonishing number of 
words from the unpromising one of the label. 

The hunter went to work in a systematic way, taking words 
beginning with 4 first and going through the alphabet—a, ace, 
acre, air, ape, arc, are, and so on, until each letter in turn was 
exhausted, 

These word puzzles will often be found useful among other 
games to “ keep the ball rolling.” 

A lively game for a large company isa variety of “ Blind 
Man’s Buff,” played in this manner. 

The players are seated in a circle and numbered ; the blind 
man standing in the center. He then calls two of the num- 
bers and the two players thus called, arise and change 
places. While they are changing places the blind man 
strives to catch one of them, who is then blinded in turn, and 
the game goes on. 

To those who have been used to acting charades, there 
are many suggestions constantly recurring because of the 
almost inexhaustible resources of the language. 

The seeking of words suited to the needs of the actors is as 
entertaining to some as the scenes themselves. 

The search for proverbs suited for acting is also interesting 
and the proverb given in pantomine may be made very 
amusing. 

A study of “Mother Goose” will help the children, and 
perhaps their elders also, to a vast amount of amusement. 

With little trouble as to “ stage properties” pantomimes 
may be arranged to illustrate “ Mother Hubbard ” and other 
well-known personages, in the most laughable way. For 
instance, “ The old woman who lived in a shoe ” needs only 
a tremendous paste-board shoe covered with black and 
garnished with a big, white paper buckle. An appropriate 
dress for the old woman will easily be found, and the chil- 
dren may be as forlorn as possible. A space at the heel of 
the shoe allows the little ones to go in and out, and as the 


toe takes the front of the stage, will not be noticed. The 
costumes would not be difficult for a series of these panto- 
mimes, and with some one to read og recite the jingles, which 
they illustrate, would please the young people immensely. 

“ Shadow Buff,” was a pastime of our childhood, and many 
a queer shadow has been projected behind the curtain, 
which may be simply a sheet stretched across a doorway. 
On one side the guesser sits in darkness, while the other 
players pass before the light in the adjoining room, throwing 
their shadows upon the screen. The first player whose name 
is correctly guessed, changes places with the guesser. 

Pantomimes may be acted before the light to the infinite 
amusement of an audience behind the screen. Try it, ex- 
periment is the best teacher in shadow pantomime. 

Sometimes a social or literary club becomes a source of 
pleasure. 

A course of reading not too strictly adhered to, or a pro- 
gramme of amusements more or less faithfully followed, will 
be found a useful guide in matters social orliterary. Let the 
number of officers chosen be small, and the meetings as free 
from ceremony as the maintenance of due order will permit. 
A president and secretary will be sufficient, if the club meet 
at the houses of the members, unless money is collected for 
the purchase of books or other property for the club, when a 
treasurer must be added to the list of officers. 

The exercise mentioned at the head of this article will be 
found a suitable beginning fora social or a literary evening, 
and other hints may be gathered herein. 

In forming the plan fora literary club, do not attempt too 
much. Better not read so many books or gather so many 
facts, than to tire too soon of the whole arrangement. 

A question box will be an interesting feature. Let each: 
bring a question and slip into the box. At the opening of 
the meeting the president can read each question as it is 
taken up, and the members can answer at the time, or bring 
the answers to the next meeting. 

Other pleasant exercises will be suggested by circum- 
stances and the varied talents of the members. 

Let the elocutionists read, let the singers sing, the players 
play, and the good talkers discuss books or topics of interest 
to the club. It is well to take some course of reading to be 
continued from week to week in the home, and discussed for 
a few minutes at each meeting. Then the accidental features 
will serve to give variety to the evening’s work. English or 
American history and literature would be a theme suited to 
almost any society, but the members of any club formed will 
decide their own need. 

If these suggestions prove useful to any in filling up the 
long evenings with recreations more or less serious, the 
the writer will be well repaid for a few scratches of the way- 


ward pen. 
—Lura Bell. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE DEAREST TIES OF HOME. 


“The Hand that rocks the cradle,” a power that rules the world, 
The voice that sings its sweetest songs in loving lullaby, 

The banner, bearing child-love, in flowing folds unfurled— 
A hand, a voice, a banner, whose memories never die. 


The heart that beats in unison with child-like faith and fear, 

The eye that marks child-coming, and grows brighter when they come, 
The ear that opes to childhood charms and holds them ever dear— 

The heart, the eye, the ear that know the Dearest Ties of Home. 


—John Wentworth. 


I po not love the less for what is done, 

And cannot be undone. Thy very weakness 

Hath brought thee nearer to me, and henceforth 
My love will have a sense of pity in it, 

Making it less a worship than before.—Longfellow. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 


EVENING BROCADES FOR WATERING PLACE DANCES—BLACK SILK 
GOWNS—PRINTED SUMMER SILKS—GLOVES. 


distingushed by their intricacies of 
design and arabesque patterns, in con- 
trast to the set designs and all-over 
patterns of last season. Orientalism 
of color and design are a noteworthy 
feature of these heavy, rich silks, 
which will be used for evening and 
; reception gowns at weddings, watering 
1] place dances and other social gather- 
ings of spring and summer. No one 
special make of silk can be said to be 
in chief favor. Satin, Avmure royale, 
Jaille Francais, gros-grain glace silk 
and peau de soie are all represented 
among the many rich cashmere figured 
and striped brocades and French- 
flowered silks intended for evening 
gowns and for nciiiiinatlin with fine sheer spring woolens 
for house gowns. In most of the brocaded silks the ground- 
work is composed of two silks, a satin and an armure or an 
armure and gros-grain or peau de soie woven in irregular 
broken stripes over which the brocaded figures are flung in 
all-over pattern in careless artistic sprays or scrolls. 

A plain armure or satin is used with this brocaded goods 
to complete the gown. In rich, evening dresses, the brocaded 
silk composes the principal part of the gown and the petti- 
coat front and accessory trimmings are of plain silk often 
veiled with lace. In simple church or home dresses this is 
reversed and the plain silk forms the principal part of the 
gown; the brocade is used as the front and as trimming to the 
dress. A new design in brocade this season shows the 
width of silk finished with wide border of arabesque tracery 
of contrasting silken threads on one selvedge and a narrow 
one on the other, while between are narrow stripes in the 
same pattern and quite far apart. A breadth of this brocade 
is draped or arranged to form the sides of a new directoire 
gown while a plain silk in similar ground-color is used for the 
larger part of the gown. These broderie patterns are es- 
pecially desirable in pale empire greens or camellia rose color 
wrought with black, or in dark blue gray wrought with threads 
of pearl silk. 


BLACK SILK DRESSES, 


The black silk gown, which was at one time in danger of 
losing all its popularity and was fast being discarded for fine 
wool, is again restored to favor. The miserable quality and 
poor wearing powers of the gros-grains formerly in market 
tended to destroy the confidence of customers in black silk. 
Merchants then began to demand of manufacturers a pure 
silk, which resulted in the weaving of the surah, but surah 
silks, though excellent for simple occasions, are not elegant 
and the ottoman silk was introduced. This is even worse for 
wear than gros-grain, and soon became unpopular. In the 
faille Francais, which have been in market for several years, 
and still remain the first choice in black silks, merchants have 
a goods they can sincerely recommend. These silks are rich 
and lustrous with a heavy handsome cord. A thoroughly 
trustworthy quality begins in price at $1.75 a yard for the 


plain silk which should constitute the chief part of a black | 


silk dress, the remainder being completed by three or five 
yards of black brocade at about $2.00 a yard. There are 


many cheaper black corded silks, but trustworthy merchants | 


yard and occasionally at special silk sales by trustworthy 
houses an all silk satin can be found at $1.00 a yard, but this 
is below the regular price. A good quality of black surah 
silk may be bought for $1.00a yard. The new all-silk ben- 
galines differ from /fai/le Francais only in name. Among 
gros-grain silks a $3.00 quality of Bonnet’s “ pure dye” goods 
is recommended by merchants. Next to fail/e Francais, mer- 
chants whose honorable word is guaranty of these goods pre- 
fer to have purchasers choose a peau de soie or satin luxor. 
These satins differ little except that the satin luxor is more 
highly finished and has more luster. Black armure silks are 
used only to a limited extent out of mourning. Fleur de soie 
is handsome new silk with a dull finish and is used exclusively 
in mourning. 
PRINTED SILKS. 

Printed silks for summer are shown in a variety of grounds 
in scroll and flower patterns conventionalized in color and de- 
sign. These silks are introduced to succeed the printed 
India silk of last season with their set patterns and realistic 
flower designs. These are shown in printed all-silk benga- 
lines, printed peau de soie and armures and begin in price at 
$1 ayard. They are found in drabs, Suede colors and pale 
bluish, dragon green, dull Florentine green, gray, slaty blues, 
and rose color, white and cream and in a few dark-colored 
grounds. The designs of the new silks are much larger than 
last season and the scroll effect of First Empire patterns is 
given by the maker of patterns in many different ways, but 
always in rather bold and striking effect. The figures of dark 
silks are white. White light silks are printed in black or the 
darkest shade of colors. Some of the prettiest flower pat- 
terns are regular conventionalized clusters of long-stemmed 
daisies, roses and other patterns. Still other silks are figured 
with all-over straggling patterns of clover leaves and grasses. 


KID GLOVES FOR SPRING. 


The glove is still worn to contrast with the gown, and tan 
shades prevail over all other colors. The Suede glove in 
mousquetaire style is fast superseding the button glove of 
dressed kid for the promenade. Undressed mousquetaire 
gloves have for several years been the exclusive evening 
glove. The garment of color for street wear includes a 
dozen shades of tan, four shades of gray ranging from dark- 
est slate color up to pale stone color and black. The same 
colors are worn in the evening in lighter tone and pale tints, 
and eccentric individuals sometimes use black even in the 
evening. 

—Helena Rowe. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HEADAOHE RELIEF. 


The editor of a medical journal claims that he has used a 
certain treatment for headache for a year or so with remark- 
able success. It isa solution of the bisulphide of carbon, 
two or three drams of which are poured on a sponge placed 
in a wide-mouthed, glass-stoppered bottle. When occasion 
for its use occurs, the mouth of the bottle is to be applied to 
the temple, or as near as possible to the seat of pain, so 
closely that none of the volatile vapor may escape, and re- 
tained there four or five minutes or longer. It may be re- 
applied several times during the day, and it generally acts 
like magic, giving immediate relief. Nervous headaches 
are the ones to which it is especially adapted. Neuralgic, 
periodic and hysterical headaches and even many kinds 
of dyspeptic headaches are almost invariably relieved by 
it. But it must be understood that the remedy is for 
the symptoms and not the cause, the theory being that 
the vapor being absorbed through the skin produces a sed- 


prefer not to recommend anything cheaper than the price | ative effect upon the superficial nerves of the parts to 


given. An excellent black satin can be bought at $1.50 a | which it is applied. 


| | 
| new silks sent overfrom Lyons are 
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THE UTILITY OF OLD PAPERS. 


THEIR VARIOUS PURPOSES AND MULTIFARIOUS USES. 


HERE there are several dailies, 
weeklies and monthlies taken 
one soon has a large accumula- 
tion of papers; and with the ex- 
ception of those relating to your 
work or profession they are sel- 
dom read twice. And what todo 
with themis the question. First, 
last, and always, keep them clean 
and neatly folded. When our 
papers and magazines come, 
which is on Saturday night, they 
are laid on the sitting-room table 
and except when some one is 
reading them, are kept there un- 
til the next Saturday morning, when they are put in a closet 
and any one needing a paper can take one from there without 
running the risk and annoyance of carrying off those that 
have not been read. 

Twice a year this closet is assorted and they are put to 
their various purposes and those not wanted immediately 
taken to the garret. 

The daily papers, there is nothing so cheap, nothing more 
universally longed and watched for, and even the breakfast 
is not so indispensable. 

Krupp’s gun might be more fatal, but a discharge from it 
would scarcely be more painful, than the intelligence con- 
veyed to you by that sheet, as you read of the death ofa 
friend or the marriage of an old lover. 

But what is held in more perfect contempt and to most 
people so valueless as an old newspaper. 

But it has splendid possibilities to housekeepers. 

They can be used to improve the appearance of kitchen 
shelves. Any child could be taught to ornament them with 
scallops and points, and stars and bars and be very much 
amused with the process. And the rest could be put under 
the carpet as they are excellent non-conducters. 

The weekly story papers are circulated among our friends, 
and sometimes they are exchanged to our mutual pleasure. 

If you have any regard for your peace of mind and bric-a- 
brac, provide some means of entertaining visitor’s children. 

And I know of nothing better than a large picture-book, 
for which purpose the illustrated papers are very valuable. 

One large one is better than several small ones, because 
the children are better satisfied if they can all gather round 
and all look at once than if each had a separate book. 

This book is also serviceable to lend a sick friend who is 
too weak or too weary to read. Another purpose I saw the 
illustrated papers put to, was to paper the cook’s room and 
she appreciated it more than if it had been done in the finest 
of Lincrusta Walton. 

As for the magazines, they can be sent to the libraries, 
asylums, and reformatory institutions, or given to some ac- 
quaintance who would like to read, but is unable to purchase. 

Professional books and papers that you wish to keep for 
reference had better be bound. They will be more clumsy, 
but they will be preserved in a better condition. 

You can have them bound, buy covers, or else get some 
paste, paste-board and cloth and put them together yourself. 
We have one which brother bound when he was only ten years 
old, and it has stood the test of ten years’ abuse and it is still 
held together, which is more than I can say of some 
bought books. 

It was not done neatly or straightly but very substantially. 

If there is a particular piece you wish to preserve it can be 


cut out and pasted in a scrap pook, which should be indexed 
and have departments so anything could be found in a mo- 
ment without having to look over the entire contents. But 
wlvatever you do put them to some purpose; do not destroy 
them or let them get time-stained and worm-eaten and 
allowed “to moulder away in dust.” 

—Julia Bigelow. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


IGNORANT WIVES. 


Just How A DAUGHTER SHUULD BE TRAINED. 


It is an old theme, but one that cannot be too often dis- 
coursed upon, the theme that the daughters of to-day are not 
given the education they should have in the practical duties 
of life, the duties that come to most of them as mistresses 
of homes, as wives and mothers. We hear often enough of 
the necessity of training schools for servants, but less is said 
about the necessity of a training school for mistresses and 
one is needed as much as the other, for there is no doubt of 
the fact that the great and ever increasing hue and cry heard 
about the incompetency of servants arises from the fact that 
so many mistresses are as ignorant of the duties of kitchen 
and the home in general, as are the servants whom they are 
expected to direct. In many cases it is an attempt of the 
blind to lead the blind. 

To be sure one hears now of sewing schools and cooking 
schools, the utility of which one does not question, but the 
practical, every-day duties of life can be learned only in the 
home, and they consist in something more than a knowledge 
of how to make angel cake and oyster patties. I once heard 
a young woman of almost twenty-five, who was engaged to be 
married, say with a girlish giggle, that she never made a loaf 
of bread or swept a room in all her life. My sympathy went 
out to the man she was to marry. I heard another girl say, 
“Oh, its easy to keep house nowadays when one can buy 
everything already cooked. Why they even bring baked 
beans and hot brown bread right to the door, and one can buy 
all sorts of canned meats and other canned things and get 
up a lovely meal at a moment’s notice.” 

I don’t know if she expected to be married soon, but I 
trust not. I have eaten some of these meals furnished at a 
“moment’s notice ” by the baker and the grocer, and I feel 
sorry for the innocent victim of a woman who expects to feed 
her husband regularly on that kind of fare. 

“Society makes so many demands on one’s time now, that 
women are compelled to give less attention to their homes 
than they once gave to them,” I heard a woman say once in 
feeble excuse for the condition of things in her own badly 
ordered and half-kept home in which there was always a 
spirit of unrest and unhappiness. 

Is not the welfare, moral and physical, and the happiness 
of a wife’s husband and children of immeasurably greater 
consequence than all the “ society” on earth ? 

And when it comes to a knowledge of the solemn and 
sacred duties of maternity it is almost appalling to know how 
utterly ignorant many young mothers are. 

The story would be almost laughable if it were not so 
pitiful of the young mother who seemed to know simply 
nothing at all about the care of her baby and when asked if 
her mother had never talked to her about the laws and duties 
of maternity, she said simply—“‘ Oh no; mamma thought it 
wasn’t nice to talk about such things.” 

Perhaps it is because I have no daughters of my own, all of 
my own ducks being drakes, a fact I greatly regret, that I think 
I know just how a daughter should be trained. I know that I 
would think it a sin to send a daughter of mine to a home of 
her own as ignorantof its duties and of her duty to herself 
and her husband as are so many wives of to-day. 

—Zenas Dane, 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer. 


GLASS JEWELS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Where can the “glass jewels” in “ Enid Bee’s” article on 
Decorating China (Goop HousEKEEPING of February 2, 1889) be 
procured ? E. Tt. T. 

NEw HAvEN, CT. 


“UNIDENTIFIED” IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


The beautiful Christmas hymn, “In the solemn midnight cent- 
uries ago,” which you printed a year ago last December, among the 
great “ Unidentified,” should have been credited to Mr. Alfred 
Domett of England. Mrs. H. S. W. 

NEw HAVEN CT. 


TURPENTINE FOR MOTHS. 
Eaitor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would like to suggest to Mrs. J. C. McChain of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., that she use turpentine for moths. It will do no harm to the 
plush of the furniture to Jour it all over it, and I think she will 
find this treatment effective. 

COATESVILLE, N. Y. 


PURE LARD. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will some good housekeeper give me full directions for making 
lard firm and white, and that will keep well. I wish to know the 
whole process, the kind of fat to use, as’ well as how to put the lard 
up. I get the “leaves” from market but my lard is soft and 
grayish. The lard we buy is so impure I do not like to use it. 

MOBILE, ALA. “ IGNORANCE.” 


WANTS MORE INFORMATION. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will some one tell me to whom I should write to get more par- 
ticular information about the “‘ School of Domestic Economy and 
Industrial Arts,” conducted by the “ Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Association,” mentioned in GooD HOUSEKEEPING of 
October 13, 1888 ? M. 

PERTH, ONTARIO. 


THE WHY OF IT. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 


In answer to “ M.’s ” inquiry in the last number of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING we would say that the speckled appearance of the biscuit 
is due to the excess of shortening and a too quick oven. Reduce 
the amount of shortening and have the oven less hot and the spots 
will not appear, and the biscuits will also be better. It is a mis- 
take also to make the biscuits too light. The Royal Baking- 
Powder is so strong that with its use cooks sometimes make their 
biscuits so light that it is almost impossible to spread them. A 
less quantity of it should be used than of other powders. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY. 


CHICKEN SALAD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I saw a request in a late issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING for a 
recipe for chicken salad, and I venture to send you a copy of one I 
have used years and which is pronounced by many of our ladies the 
best ever used: Two large chickens or a turkey, four heads of celery 
(large), one-half of a teaspoonful of cayenne, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one tablespoonful of sugar, nine hard-boiled eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of mixed mustard, one-half of a pint of salad oil, one-half 
of a pint of vinegar. Add thick cream or the yolks of two raw 
eggs, beaten, which pour over the chicken and celery. Beat the 


yolks of boiled eggs to a cream, then mix mustard and oil with 
egg. Beat until very smooth with anything but an iron spoon. 
If chickens are salted while boiling, less must be used in the 
dressing. Vinegar added last. Cut the celery and the chicken 
about the size of large dice. Put the dressing to chicken and 
celery just before the salad is wanted for the table. Two mashed 
potatoes are a nice substitute for four eggs, but must be good 
potatoes and mashed very smooth. Ina cool place it will keep for 
months. Use two silver forks to mix dressing with chicken, lifting 
from the bottom of the dish. Salad is not good if hashed. This 
recipe is given very definitely, I suppose for beginners, and | 
thought best not to condense it. Mrs. L. S. 
BANGOR, MAINE. 


SCOLLOPED OYSTERS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I enclose rule for Scolloped Oysters, which is considered supe- 
rior. It is for the benefit of “ Julia,” Newton, N. J. 


ScoLLoreD Oysters. Materials required— One quart of large, 
selected oysters, one dozen of crackers, one egg, and nearly a cupful of 
butter; seasoning. With a fork dip each oyster in the slightly-beaten 
egg and then in the cracker crumbs which have previously been rolled 
fine, and place in a buttered dish. Add pepper, salt and butter to each 
layer. If any egg is left, add it the last thing and cover with crumbs. 
Bake from one-half to three-quarters of an hour ina hot oven. Many 
cooks prefer a tin instead of an earthen dish as the oysters cook quicker. 


SOUTHERN Pines, N. C. Mrs. L. Y. 


KEEPING SILVER BRIGHT. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING: 


In answer to “M. W. M.’s” inquiry as to the best method of 
keeping her silver always bright, I would say that prepared chalk 
(in cones) never scratches the silver as some of the “ polishes ” do. 
Every day, after having washed your silver in very hot water, rub 
before returning to silver-drawer or side-board each article with a 
fine chamois or “ruby” cloth. By constant use of hot water, 
sometimes with a little soda in it, and particularly the “ruby” 
cloth, your silver should always be bright. The same treatment 
for copper or brass hot-water kettles will not make it necessary to 
use a “ polish ” often. A. L.S. 

CHEYENNE, WYOMING. 


FIG CAKE AND ALMOND CAKE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I feel so much indebted to the “ Cozy Corner” for its many 
useful recipes and suggestions, that I add my few, hoping they 
may be as helpful to some one as those I have received have been 
tome. So far I have never seen in your magazine any recipe for 
Fig Cake, so I give mine, which has always been successful in 
making a delicious cake. 


Fic CaKE.—One and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one-half of a cupful of 
butter, the whites of four eggs, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one cupful of milk, two and one-half cupfuls of flour. For fill- 
ing, cut_one dozen figs into small pieces, barely cover with water and let 
them come to a boil, then remove from the stove immediately. Have 
ready the whites of four well-beaten eggs ; add to these the figs and one 
cupful of sugar; mix well and spread between the layers. 


ALMOND CAKE.—Make the layers the same as for Fig Cake. For 
filling, blanch one pound of almonds, split in half one dozen of the 
kernels and set aside. These are for the decoration of the top. Chop 
fine the remainder of the almonds. Make an icing of one pound of 
powdered sugar added to the beaten whites of four eggs. Set aside a 
sufficient amount of icing to cover the top of the cake, then with the 
remainder of the icing mix the chopped almonds and spread between the 
layers. Cover the top layers with the icing previously reserved for it, 
and place upon it in some conventional design the two dozen half almonds. 


ESCALLOPED VEAL.—To use left-over veal, chop the veal fine, place in 
the bottom of a baking-dish a layer of veal, then a layer of cracker 
crumbs, then of pepper, salt and butter. Repeat the layers until the 
dish is filled ; add half a teacupful of stock or water, and bake. 


One more little suggestion for other young housekeepers as in- 
experienced as myself: Raisins can be stoned without any diffi- 
culty if boiling water is poured over them first. L. S. K. 
WIcHITA, Kan. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


(Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.| 
173.—A HIDDEN MENAGERIE. 
SECOND EXHIBITION. 


As at the first exhibition of the “ Hidden Menagerie” such an 
unprecedently large number of visitors were in attendance from 
nearly every State in the Union, as well as from abroad, and as the 
spectators have expressed such unbounded delight in this “ The 
Funniest Show on Earth,” we have decided to give a second public 
exhibition, on a much more extended scale, with a larger supply of 
cages, perches, exhibition stands, etc. 

The doors of the Show are again thrown open, with this issue of 
Goop HouSsEKEEPING, and will remain open until Saturday, March 
16, at 6 o’clock p. m. 

Prizes will be awarded to those who succeed in finding and nam- 
ing correctly the greatest number of Animals, Feathered Tribes, 
Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects. Ladies and gentlemen, the Show 
is now open. Secure tickets early. Free admission to all readers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A HIDDEN MENAGERIE. 
. The evening shades were falling, and they threw their sable cloud 
. That chains the daylight to the dark, upon a joyous crowd 
. That hurried to the caravan, the greatest in the land, 
. And one which I was sure would be a real one, and grand. 


. Our party was in readiness, we'd go at once, we said, 

. To watch the shapely acrobat while standing on his head ; 

. Or see if oxen trained, could be, to listen and obey 

. Their trainer’s voice and over-roll in their own awkward way ; 


on ou + 


g. Or watch the fierce hyena as his naked teeth he’d show, 

to. As if he knew how long they were, how quickly they would go 
11. Through human flesh ;—but that would be a very sad affair, 
12. To sacrifice one’s flesh and blood and give to him a share. 


13. Then said my friends, ‘‘ Do get good seats, that we may plainly see; 
14. If awnings shade us from the sun, much better it will be ;”’ 

15. “‘ In case that it should rain, dear,” said my wife, in an aside, 

16. ‘* Just think how lovely it would be to keep our garments dried.”’ 


17. “Oh, quickly gaze, Llewellyn, at the wonderful display 

18. Of animals, and hear them rave! now look!” I heard her say; 

19. ‘* Look at the rampant, wild-eyed beasts, both large and very small! 
20. What if they should their cages break and molest us one and all?” 


21. A rider dressed in buff, a lovely pad-horse now bestrode, 
22. His whip he cracked with vigor and away he gaily rode; 
23. The noble steed in pride ’e raced around the sawdust-ring,— 
24. To fall, O, risky that would be and not the proper thing. 


25. We listened to the music of a real bad German band, 

26. “Is it not terrible?’’ I asked, ‘‘ I cannot understand 

27. Why they should make the welkin ring with their discordant noise, 
28. Exasperating it is, and my pleasure quite destroys.” 


29. A horse went swiftly round the ring, and soon I saw her pant, 
30. Her breathing seemed to say to us, ‘‘ To faster go, I can’t.”” 
3. A perfect beauty was this horse, I longed to call her mine, 

32. And never should a martingale restrain that head so fine. 


33. We left the tent and hastened to a cake and cream saloon, 

34: A place called by the lady dressed in gray and drab, ‘‘A boon.” 
35- One of our party found delight in drinking lemonade ; 

36. Another bought some gingersnaps that were not newly made. 


37- When I had used the sugar-spoon, Bill slipped it in his pocket, 
38. For just then the crowd was viewing an ascending rocket. 

39. A gayer or more happy six one could hardly wish to see,— 

40. I will, I on my oath will state it—’tis twixt you and me— 

41. I heard John ask Eliza if to his she’d add ’er fate; 

42. ’Twas meant as a proposal, not in verse, although quite late. 
43- How hale and hearty John looked, and how sweet Eliza Ann, 
44. As we laughed and larked, returning from this funny caravan. 


A prize of $10 will be awarded for the list containing the largest 
number of Animals, Feathered Tribes, Fishes, Reptiles and In- 


sects exhibited at the Show, and a second prize of $5 for the name 
of a genuine specimen that no other visitor brings to view. 

Such exhibits as have more than one representative will only be 
counted once—one of each of the different species discovered. No 
names that our authorities (Webster and Worcester will be taken 
as authorities in all cases) have labeled “Odés.,” or “ extinct,” nor 
plural forms, nor parts of compound words will be accepted. 
Neither is the notice over the showman’s tent, (the head-line at the 
top), to be scrutinized. 

Letters forming a name must be in consecutive order, from left 
to right, and none of the letters once drawn on can be used in 
forming another name immediately preceding or succeeding the 
one first chosen. Correct spelling, without the use of phonetics, 
must be rendered in all cases. 

Let the lists be as concisely and systematically arranged as pos- 
sible. Indicate plainly where each word is found ; but never copy 
the poem in full. 

No “supplements ” or “ second lists ” will be examined. 

In awarding the prizes, should there be found “ties,” the prize- 
money will be divided betweén the contestants constituting 
the “tie.” 

For obvious reasons the prizes for the First Exhibition will be 
withheld until the papers received in response to the Second Ex- 
hibition can be examined and passed upon. As soon as this can 
be accomplished the prizes for both Exhibitions will be announced 
and awarded. 


174.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
Vv. 


1. A style of bonnet. 
2. “ Pilgrims bow low to kiss his hand.” 
3. One who “ entertained angels unawares,” what the evolution- 
ists cannot find, and a preposition. 
4. Two syllables of a famous city. 
5. Is seen in Indian summer. 
6. What a blunt bridegroom might say to the minister before 
marriage. . 
7. The apostle to the Indians. 
8. Part of the body, and what some university boys like to do. 
g. A vehicle for hauling, and a prefix. 
10. The author of Poor Richard’s Almanac, and what a sharp- 
pointed weapon can do. 
11. A male animal, and something that was first used in the 
battle of Cressy. 
12. The White Rose of England. 
13. Part of the name of a famous Minnesinger, and a southern 
capital city of the United States. 
14. A town or village of an earthy substance partly clay. 
15. What soldiers delight in, a bird, and a celebrated English 
battle. L. M. P. 


175.—ENIGMA. 
My frst is in Flour but not in Rye, 
My second in Wet but not in Dry, 
My ¢Aird in Bellow but not in Cry; 
My fourth is in Rod but never in Whip, 
My #/t/ in Running but never in Skip, 
My sixth is in Yaw] but never in Ship ; 
My seventh in Error but not in Miss 
My eighth in Ecstasy not in Bliss,— 
My whole, alas, for its cold, cold kiss! 

Mary W. REYNOLDS. 


176.—ELISIONARY MOTTO. 
A coward would never select the following as his motto: 
DRDLLTHTMYBCMMN 
WHDRSDMRSNN. 

This looks as if it might be an extract from one of the dead 
languages, but if you will insert in their proper places seven “a's,” 
six “e’s,” two “i’s” and six “o’s,” you will find you have a 
couplet from “ Macbeth ” such as a true man would not blush to 
adopt as his motto. ASA. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 


Belle P. Drury, Orleans, Ill., sends the correct answer to No. 
169, and gives in addition the original meaning of each name. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MARCH 2, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousgKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. © 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul ; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis ; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOvuSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. Al] manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping * until called for.” 


HOUSEHOLD PESTS. 

In consequence of the wide-spread interest that attained in con- 
nection with the Prize papers on Household Pests, last season, 
and that we may respond as authoritatively as possible to the many 
inquiries for further light on the subject, we have arranged for a 
series of four papers, with such illustrations as may be found 
interesting and useful, from the pen of C. V. Riley of Washington, 
the Government Entomologist. These papers will treat of the 
subject of “ Household Pests ” in the following order: 

1. The Buffalo Bug or Carpet Beetle. 
Clothes Moths. 
3. Bed Bugs and Red Ants. 
4. Roaches. 


tN 


So much has already been said and written on the subject of 
which these papers will treat, of a desultory and unreliable nature, 
that it is the purpose both of the writer of the papers and of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, to make them not only interesting but of 
practical value to all housekeepers, who have—and who have not?— 
lost not only goods of property value, but much home comfort and 
peace of mind, at the hands, or rather the dental equipments, of 
Household Pests of destructive tendencies. The first paper of 
this series will have place in our pages at an early day and will be 
soon followed by the second one, so as to make them available 
when the days of house cleaning and spring moving are at hand. 


BETTER LUOK NEXT TIME. 


The managers of the Donation Party, announced in Goop 
HouSEKEEPING for January 5th, did not find so much enthusiasm 
in connection with the festive occasion as has been manifested at 
other gatherings around its editorial table, where anagrams, 
receptions, dinners, etc., have been the order of the day nor did it 
attract such a crowd of visitors as did the “ Hidden Menagerie,” 
which has closed its first exhibition, and opened a second one on 
a different plan as announced on our Quiet Hours page of this 
issue. The attendance, however, was fairly good, but most of 
those who came had their “talents ” carefully wrapped “ in a nap- 
kin,” and appeared unwilling to present them “before folks.” But 
there are such apparent possibilities of making the Donation 
Party a success, that invitations will be given out again, later on, 
with a new code of etiquette for the guidance of those who attend, 
which will give new interest, and we are sure result in securing a 
good time for all who come. After the second exhibition of the 
Funniest Show is closed, and the report which we shall publish of 
the Inauguration Ball, has been discussed by our readers and laid 
aside, the second invitation to the Donation Party will be publicly 
announced. 


THE INAUGURATION BALL. 
As everybody who is anybody will go or ought to go to the Inau- 
gural Ball, Goop HOUSEKEEPING has arranged to have a poetically 
inclined reporter present, who will give our readers a reliable 


mention in rhyme, of many of the distinguished guests who either 
did grace or might have graced the occasion with their presence. 
As in the case of the second exhibition of the Menagerie, Prizes 
will be awarded to those who find the greatest number of distin- 
guished people present, instead of to those who are first in with 
their findings, and the lists will remain open toa given day in 
order that all far and near, may have time to attend the ball, have 
a good look at those present, and tell us all about them without 
any occasion for undue haste. The report and “rules of order” 
will be given in the next number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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A OROWDED SHOW. 


Visitors to the “Hidden Menagerie” represent all parts of 
the country as the following list will show, and this announce- 
ment attests to the wide and diversified extent of the circula- 
tion of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Many of the places mentioned 
represent enough visitors to warrant the running of extra trains 
te this, the “Greatest Show on Earth.” 


Auburn, 
Pasadena, 
Salinas, 
Bridgeport, 
Bristol, 


Ala. 
Cal. 


“ 


Cannon’s Station, 


East Haddam, 
Glastonbury, 
Hartford, 
Meriden, 
Mystic Bridge, 
New Haven, 
New London, 
Nichols, 
Norwalk, 
Norwich, 
Norwich Town 
Putnam, 
Salisbury, 
Stamford, 
Thempsonville, 
Voluntown, 
Wallingford, 


Warehouse Point, “ 


West Stratford, 
Willimantic, 
Denver, 
Greeley, 
Georgetown, 
Washington, 
Bridgeville, 
Wilmington, 
Barnesville, 
Newnan, 
Burlington, 
Council Bluffs, 
Des Moines, 
Dunlap, 
What Cheer, 
Alton, 
Carlinville, 
Chicago, 
Danville, 
Earlville, 
Elgin, 
Evanston, 
Freeport, 
Galena, 

Hyde Park, 
Irving Park, 
Kewanee, 
Lewistown, 
New Douglas, 
Quincy, 
Tolono, 
Indianapolis, 
Richmond, 
Sullivan, 
Anthony, 
Hays City, 
Wichita, 
Newport, 
Amherst, 
Andover, 
Beichertown, 
Boston, 
Cambridgeport, 
Chelsea, 
Concord, 
Dorchester, 


Dover, Mass. 
East Boston, 
Easthampton, ” 
Fall River, 
Greenfield, 
Holyoke, 
Hopkinton, 
Housatonic, 
Hudson, 
Jamaica Plain, 
Lowell, 
Lawrence, 
Malden, 
Marblehead, 
Mattapan, 
Medford, 
Melrose, 


Melrose Highlands, “ 
Methuen, 


Millis, “ 
Milton, 
Natick, 
New Bedford, 
Newton Center, 
Newtonville, 
North Westport, 
Pittsfield, 
Plymouth, 
Roslindale, = 
Roxbury, 
Sharon, 
Shelburne Falls, 
Somerville, 
Springfield, 
Stockbridge, “ 
Sutton, 
Taunton, 
Wakefield, 
Warren, 
Walnut Hill, 
Wellesley, 
Westfield, 
Westford, 
Winchendon, 
Worcester, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Elkton, 
Bangor, Me. 
Belfast, 
Brownville, 
Kennebunk, “ 
Yarmouth, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Kalamazoo, 
Saint Ignace, ” 
Brainerd, Minn 
Duluth, “ 
Fergus Falls, 
Minneapolis, 
Moorhead, 
Northfield, 
St. Cloud, * 
Starkville, Miss 
Vicksburg, 
Sedalia, Mo. 
St. Louis, “ 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 
Helena, “ 
Livingston, “ 


Hillsboro, 


Southern Pines, N. C. 


Neligh, 
Claremont, 
Kingston, 
Manchester, 
Bloomfield, 
Bridgeton, 
Burrsville, 
Cinnaminson, 
East Orange, 
Elizabeth, 
Jersey City, 
Long Branch, 
Lumberton, 


Neb. 


N. H. 


Maplewood, (South 


Orange,) 
Morristown, 
Mount Holly, 
Newark, 

New Brunswick, 
Newton, 
Passaic, 
Plainfield, 
Rutherford, 
Scotch Plains, 
Somerville, 
Vineland, 
Westfield, 
West Hoboken, 
Albany, 
Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, 
Cayuga, 
Catskill, 
Chase’s Lake, 
Clinton, 
Cortland, 
Dunkirk, 
Elmira, 
Gloversville, 
Great Falls, 
Greenwich, 
Hornellsville, 
Hudson, 
Kinderhook, 
Lockport, 
Lyons, 

Mount Vernon, 
New York, 
Oneonta, 
Oriskany, 
Oswego, 
Pawling, 


Richmond, (Staten 


Island,) 
Rochester, 
Rushville, 
Schaghticoke, 
Skaneateles, 
Stockfort, 
Stottville, 
Tompkinsville, 
Troy, 

Utica, 
Warwick, 
Waterville, 
Westfield, 
Akron, 
Cleveland, 
Columbus, 


Hicksville, Ohio Mercer, Pa. Burlington, Vt. 
North Monroville, “ Philadelphia, “«« Hyde Park, sas 
Yellow Springs, “ Pittsburgh, - “ Manchester, * 
Centerville, Or. Rosemont, “ St. Johnsbury, 
Allegheny, Pa. Sewickley, “Woodstock, 
Beaver Falls, “Tobyhanna, “Arcadia, Wis. 
Bonney, “Warren, “Fulton, 
Coatesville, “West Philadelphia, Milwaukee, 
Doylestown, “ Wellsboro, “ Racine, 
Duffryn Mawr “ Central Falls, R, I. Cheyenne, 
Erie, Newport, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Germantown, “Woonsocket, = Montreal, Canada 
Haverford College, ‘‘ Chester, S. C. Halifax, N. S. 
Honesdale, “ Chattanooga, Tenn. Port Hawksburg, “ 
Lancaster, “« Falls Church, Va. Sherbrooke, P. Q. 
McCulloch’s Mills,“ Rio Vista, a 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Table Etiquette is further treated by Mrs. C. K. Munroe, with 
special reference in this paper to personal behavior at table and 
proper ways of eating food. 

Pauline Adelaide Hardy talks of some essential points of True 
Home Life. 

The second paper of Lillian S. Wells on “A Kindergarten Birth- 
day Party,” relates to the important matter of refreshments. 

Helen Strong Thompson’s account of “ Japanese Folk Lore ” is 
exceedingly interesting and instructive. 

Miss Parloa describes another excellent dinner in her series 
“ From Soup-Tureen to Pudding-Dish.” 

Esther Paige’s article on “ Flowers,” relating to bulbs for forc- 
ing and spring flowering will be found of special and timely 
interest. 

“Some Queer Dishes” peculiar to the Southern coast region, 
described by E. L. H. W., will excite covetousness in Northern 
palates. 

The care of the hair is an important matter, commonly neg- 
lected or greatly misunderstood. Clara Grundy Beirne gives some 
hints about it that are worth reading. 

Emma W. Babcock points out and emphasizes a mistake in forc- 
ing the education of young children. 

A Cooking Exhibition would be a new thing in this country. Per- 
haps it would be a good thing to imitate the French example which 
is interestingly described by Helen Campbell. 

Juniata Stafford’s reflections on “ Dangling Hands” point a 
useful moral. 

March Desserts are in order, and Ruth Hall is on hand witha 
full list of them for the blustering month. 

M. Louise Robbins offers some timely and pertinent remarks 
about Buffalo Bugs. 

Grace Willoughby’s story, “Almost a Tragedy,” is iust as inter- 
esting, whether there is a moral attached to it or not. 

“ The Poodle’s Plaint ” has been often heard in other keys, but 
C. F. P.’s version of it may make an impression where others have 
failed. So mote it be. 

Pleasant suggestions for “ Evening Recreations ” are furnished 
by Lura Bell. 

New silk dress goods are described in Helena Rowe’s Family 
Fashions and Fancies, with a note on spring kid gloves. 

Old things have their uses and even old papers are not valueless. 
Julia Bigelow indicates some ways of using them. 

Zenas Dane points out how “ Ignorant Wives ” may be prevented. 

The Table is full even to the corners, the customary poetical 
seasoning and flavoring not being overlooked in listing our Table 
of Contents. 
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HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


FOR SUNDAY MORNING BREAKFASTS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The following impromptu verse was sent in answer to an request 
for the recipe of the corn bread which a Reverend visitor at my 
house seems to fully enjoy, and which, I may add, is served regu- 
larly for our Sunday morning breakfast. Those who try it will, 
I’m sure, like it. 

WIFE’S CORN BREAD.” 
Of yellow Indian meal 
Take a pint full measure, 
Of flour an equal deal, 
And eggs a triple treasure ; 
Of butter half a cup, 
And sugar twice as much ; 
Four spoonfuls of baking-powder 
(Serve to make its fame still louder) ; 
Add milk enough to make like cake, 
And in a tempered oven bake ;— 
Then, when done, and “ grace ”’ is said, 
I know you'll praise ‘‘ my wife’s corn bread.” 
MAPLEWOOD, N. J. 


POEM IDENTIFICATION. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 
I notice in this week’s issue of your magazine some one asks for 
the poem containing the lines, 


“And God, who studies each separate soul, 
Out of common-place lives makes his beautiful whole.” 


I enclose the whole poem as I cut it from a paper years ago. 


COMMON-PLACE. 

“A common-place life,”” me say, and me sigh; 
But why should me sigh as me say? 

The common-place sun in the common-place sky, 
Makes up the common-place day ; 

The moon and the stars are common-place things, 

The flower that blooms and the bird that sings ; 

But dark were the world and sad our lot 

If the flowers failed and the sun shone not; 

And God, who studies each separate soul, 

Out of common-place lives makes his beautiful whole.” 

—Susan Coolidge. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. Mrs. W. R. F. 


SEEKING AN AUTHOR. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

If you think the enclosed poem suitable for publication among 
the “ unidentified ” poems in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, kindly give it 
a place, hoping that thereby some one may know who the author 
is, and oblige many friends of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


“* Like a cradle, rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 

Hangs the green earth swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow. 


Like the mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below, 

Falls the light of God’s face bending 
Down and watching us below. 


And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss and cry, and will not rest, 

Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best. 


So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best.” 
GanG MILLs, N. Y. L. 


REMAINS OF THE LITERARY DINNER. 
The appetite created among the readers of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING by the “ Literary Dinner,” still lingers on the palates of 
many of our readers, and we are constantly receiving letters from 


those who “ just barely missed” correct solutions. The following 
are from a few of the many who are thinking of “what might 
have been” in connection with the guests at the Dinner and the 
“ Notable Men and Women Anagram:” 

Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Who is Leon Abbett, one of the notables in a famous Anagram 
at which I tried my hand? His is the only name that I could not 
possibly have had right because I never heard of him, nor have I 
since been able to find the slightest clue to his identity. I do not 
like to be so utterly baffled, and if you will enlighten my ignorance 
I shall be very gratefully yours, Mrs. J. M. 

NEWTONVILLE, MAss. 


Leon Abbett was once governor of New Jersey, and is now prom- 
inent in the politics of his own State and in some of the heaviest 
financial enterprises of the day.—Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
I got every one of the “ Historical Men and Women ” right, but 
I didn’t dare send on Francis Henry T. Bellew, because I could 
not find any one who had heard of such a person. C3. 
GREENWICH, N. Y. 


Francis Henry T. Bellew, now dead, was a well-known New 
York artist. He made pictures for Harper's Weekly and illus- 
trated books for leading publishing houses. His forte was cari- 


caturing. His signature to pictures was 
like this, _— BELLE 


—Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I am always interested in the Anagrams, etc., and hope we may 
have more equally as good as the “ Literary Dinner.” I did not 
send my solution to that, as “‘ The Venus of the Christian World” 
among the guests, and “ Salt ” on the bill of fare puzzled me. The 
rest of my solution was right with two or three exceptions. Do 
give us some more. Mrs. J. M. P. 

HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 


Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Had I only made answer to your “ Literary Dinner” 1 should 
have shown you a pretty fair record. I find on comparing my 
work with your solution that all my guests except two were right, 
and the dishes about the same. Shortness of time prevented me 
from getting my list in. J. W. C. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


VIOK’S GUIDE. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, the annual catalogue of the world-famed 
Rochester (N. Y.) seed house, has always been calculated to carry 
gladness into the homes it visits—and there are millions of them— 
but the issue for the current year will give greater pleasure than 
ever. It is an entirely new departure,—new pictures, new type 
and a new form. It comes this time in a large, oblong octavo 
shape, like a singing-book, with a handsome cover. The pages 
are much enlarged and the list of seeds, bulbs, plants, etc., is 
larger and more complete than ever. Besides the profuse illus- 
trations which depict almost everything described in the book, 
there is a fine frontispiece giving admirable portraits of the four 
Vicks—the original James Vick, the present James Vick, Charles 
H. and Frank H. Vick—and the residences of the last three. An- 
other full-page plate shows the new striped rose, “ Vick’s 
Caprice.” A third, fit for framing as a dining-room piece, depicts 
a new tomato and a new musk-melon in colors, and a fourth shows 
the new ivy-leaved geranium, “ Madame Thibaut.” The Guide is 
not only a catalogue, but is an admirable and trustworthy compen- 
dium of the knowledge needful for the successful culture of 
flowers and vegetables. This issue is a beautiful specimen of the 
printer’s art, both in typography and press-work, and is worth 
everybody’s having. 


Wuat can be better than Goop HOUSEKEEPING? It includes in 
itself not only the positive “ good,” but the superiative “best,” in all 
matters of domestic economy. It is the only magazine of its kind 
that we ever personally knew a really intelligent lady to reserve for 
binding and use after bound.—The American Storekeeper, Chicago. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THE CRUSE THAT FAILETH NOT. 


Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? rise and share 
with another, 

And through all the years of famine it shall 
serve thee and thy brother. 


Love divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy hand- 
ful still renew; 

Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast 
for two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving: all its wealth 
is living grain; 

Seeds, which mildew in the garner, scattered, 
fill with gold the plain. 


Is thy burden hard and heavy? do thy steps 
drag wearily? 

Help to bear thy brother’s burden; God will 
bear both it and thee. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, wouldst 
thou sleep amidst the snow? 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together 
both shall glow. 


Art thou stricken in life’s battle? 
ed round thee moan; 

Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, and that 
balm shall heal thine own. 


Many wounc- 


Is the heart a well left empty? None but God 
its void can fill; 

Nothing but a ceaseless Fountain can its cease- 
less longings still. 


Is the heart a living power? Self-entwined, its 
strength sinks low; 
It can only live in loving, and by serving love 


will grow. 
—Elizabeth Rundle Charles. 


AFTER HARVEST. 


The days of harvest are past again ; 

We have cut the corn and bound the sheaves, 
And gathered the apples green and gold, 

’Mid the brown and crimson auturan leaves. 
With a flowery promise the springtime came, 

With the building birds and blossoms sweet ; 
But oh, the honey, and fruit and wine! 

And oh, the joys of the corn and wheat! 
What was the bloom to the apple’s gold, 

And what the flowers to the honeycomb, 
What was the song that sped the plow 

To the joyful song of Harvest Home? 


When the apples are red on the topmost bough, 
We do not think of their blossoming hour; 
When the vine hangs low with its purple fruit, 
We do not long for its pale green flower. 

So then, when hopes of our spring at last 
Are found in fruit of the busy brain, 

In the heart’s sweet love, in the hand’s brave toil, 
We shall not wish for our youth again. 

Ah, no! We shall say with a glad content: 
‘After years of our hard unrest, 

Thank God for our ripened hopes and toil ! 
Thank God, the Harvest of Life is best!” 

— Unidentified. 


GRANDMOTHER. 


Safe from the tempests of hopes and fears, 
In the sheltered galm of her fourscore years ; 
O’er her silvered head the seasons pass 
Light as the zephyrs that sway the grass. 


Though life for her holds nothing more 
Than the passing hence to the farther shore, 
Yet the patient hands and ready will 

With love’s sweet missions are busied still. 


The maxims taught in childhood’s school, 
In feeble age are her guide and rule; 

And idle fingers, to fold or twirl, 

Was thought a disgrace when she was a girl. 


When the woods awake at the touch of spring, 
When the lilacs bloom and the robins sing, 
And between the orchard trees a-row 

The blossoms fall like the falling snow,— 


Bright through the gathered mist of years 
A fairer scene to her sight appears; 

And the robins sing and the lilacs blow, 
In the happy springs of the Long Ago. 


With eyes grown dim with the mists of age, 
Serene she ponders the sacred page; 
Conning the precepts, day by day, 

That guide to the straight and narrow way. 


Knowing the promise of God is sure, 

And that His mercies for aye endure,— 

Life’s labor ended, its duties done, 

Tranquil she waits to be summoned home. 
—Unidentified. 


THE WORLD’S GOOD WOMEN. 


Good women are sentinels; in the darkest of 
earth’s night 

They hold with stout hearts, silently, life’s out- 
posts towards the light, 

And at God Almighty’s roll-call, ’mong the 
hosts that answer “‘ Here,”’ 

The voices of good women sound strong, and 
sweet, and clear. 


| Good women are brave soldiers ; in the thickest 


of the fight 

They stand with stout hearts patiently, em- 
batiled for the right, 

And though no blare of trumpet or roll of drum 
is heard, 

Good women the world over are an army of the 
Lord. 


Good women save the nation, though they bear 
not sword nor gun; 

Their panoply is righteousness ; their will with 
God’s as one, 

Each in her single person revealing God on 


earth, 
Knowing that so, and only so, is any life of 
worth. 
* * * * * 


Dost talk of woman’s weakness ! 
this hour 

The weight of this world’s future depends upon 
their power ; 

And down the track of ages, as Time’s flood 
tides are told, 

The level of their height is marked by the place 
that women hold. 


I tell you that 


—-Woman’'s Tribune. 


BACK TO THE OLD HOME. 


In the golden glow of the setting sun 
There it lay, nestled down by a hill; 

The soft, gray shadows fell here and there, 
On green meadow and running rill. 


I saw the fields of golden grain ; 
I heard the caws and song of bird; 

But at the door where the hollyhocks grew 
I heard no welcoming word. 


I strayed out in the orchard fair ; 
Old trees stretched out their arms to me, 
Asif they would say: ‘‘ We remember you well,”’ 
As they whispered these words to me: 


‘* Have you back the hopes of youth? 
Are your castles peopled with life? 

Is your heart as brave and full of glee ? 
Were no dreams crushed out in the strife ! 


“Do you bring to your home the book of life, 
With its pages just as clean 

As in the days, when a child, you played 
Ere the years Urifted in between? 


“Is life as fair as in the days 
You gathered the flowers sweet ? 

Are none of the pages blotted, or stained, 
In the book that will soon be complete?’ 


The old home lays fair in the moonlight, 
As it falls on the waving grain ; 
But the old folks are gone, and, the green trees 


Say, never to return again. 
— Chicago Herald. 


THE LIGHT OF HOME. 
When every star that gems the sky 
In darkness hides its silvery ray, 
And midnight shadows thickly lie, 
Like sable curtains on the way, 
One light remains to pierce the gloom, 
One ray—it is the light of home. 


That light where e’er undimmed it shines, 
Unnumbered blessings shed around 
Where fall its soft and tender lines 
There truest happiness is found. 
There is no light beneath the dome 
So precious as The Light of Home. 


Within its sacred circle blend 
The purest virtues, true and strong: 
Here friend deserves the name of friend, 
And love resides, nor fears a wrong; 
And when the heart meets pain and ill 
That friendly beacon cheers it still. 


For one afar its radiance streams 
The proof of joy and hope and cheer, 
And draws him with its welcome beams 
To all he holds most prized and dear. 
His heart is glad, his eye grows bright, 
As he holds its faithful light. 


And thus as we, with weary feet, 
Life’s dark and tangled mazes tread, 
Let us take heart, for, pure and sweet, 
There is a light that shines ahead, 
That leads us onward, while we roam, 
To find in Heaven the light of home. 
—Boston Journal. 


BEYOND THE STARS. 
Far out across the fields we wander; from the west 
Comes zephyrs softly blowing bringing rest, 
Whisp’ring, ‘‘ The gift I bring you is the best ;” 
No sound is there that the sweet silence mars— 

Underneath the meadows, 

Overhead the stars. 


Fainter and fainter the coastline fades from sight, 
Quick speed the white-winged ships into the 
night ; 
The waves, all silver-edged with pale mconlight, 
Sound with their measured echo over distant 
bars— 
Underneath the waters, 
Overhead the stars. 


Climbing and climbing we have reached the last 

And topmost peak of mountain, and have passed 

Far out of reach of earth; below us fast 

The sun to westward drives his long cars— 
Underneath the white clouds, 
Overhead the stars. 


! 
To know what lies beyond in vain we seek, 
Gazing on high from field, or sea, or peak 
Of mountain ; till angels’ voices seem to speak, 
Floating down earthward from the skies’ blue 
bars— 
Overhead is heaven, 
Underneath the stars. 
—San Francisco News Letter. 
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